The  Baffle  for  Mou 


MOUNT  SURIBACHI 

.  rhe  sealing  of  this  peak  on  Iwo  was  revenge  for  the  humUiation  of  Green  Beach. 


I  By  Sgt.  BILL  REED 

YANK  Staff  Correspondent 

WITH  THE  5th  Marine  Division  on  Iwo  Jima 
— Anyone  who  landed  there  will  tell  you 
that  naming  the  stretch  o^  beach  Just 
north  of  Mount  Suribachi  "Green  lQeach3"  was 
inaccurate.  "Coffee-Grounds  Beach"  would  de- 
scribe the  place  better,  for  the  iron-gray  volcanic 
sand  that  covers  the  area  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  dregs  in  a  coffee  pot  on  Monday 
morning.  Members  of  the  5th  Marine  Division 
who  landed  here  became  extremely  intimate  with 
these  coffee  grounds  during  the  first  48  hours  of 
.  the  invasion. 

The  sand  got  into  their  eyes  and  caked  around 
their  eyelashes: -It -toeeMae  mixed  ift  their^-ba^ 
like  gritty  dandruff.  It  invaded  small  cans  of 
K-ration  ham  and  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened.  It  crept  over  the  tops  of  the  men's  leg- 
gings and  worked  to  the  bottom  of  their  shoes. 
The  sand  was  both  friend  and  enemy.  It  made 
foxhole  digging  easy,  but  it  made  fast  move- 
ment impossible  for  men  and  yjehicles. 

For  two  days  the  msa  who  landed  on  Green 
Beach  were  pinned  to  th^  ground.  Murderous 
machine-gun,  sniper  and  mortar  fire  came  from 
a  line  of  pillboxes  300  yards  away  in  the  scrubby 
shrubbery  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano.  No  one  on 
the  beach,  whether  he  was  a  CP  phone  operator 
or  a  front-line  rifleman,  was  exempt.  The  sight 
of  a  head  raised  above  a  foxhole  was  the  signal 
to  dozens  of  Japs,  safely  hidden  in  concrete  em- 
placements, to  open  up.  Men  lay  on  their  sides 
Rteens  or  to  urinate.  An  errand 
(came  a  life-and-death  mis- 
Filrho  attempted  it. 
(  the  Marines  stayed  pinned  to  the 


beach  in  what  seemed  to  many  of  them  a  hu- 
miliating stalemate.  Hundreds  of  green-clad 
bodies  hugged  the  coffee  grounds,  spread  out 
helplessly  in  a  scattered  pattern,  furnishing 
marksmanship  practice  for  the  Japs  on  the  moun-  • 
tain  with  their  telescopic  gunsights. 

The  Marines  had  been  hopelessly  cut  up  and 
disorganized  when  they  hit  the  beach.  Their  ve- 
hicles bogged  down  in  the  sand  when  they  were 
brought  in.  Their  supplies  were  ruined.  Many  of 
their  wounded  still  lay  where  they  fell,  in  spite 
of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  tireless  medical  corps- 
men.  Bad  weather  and  a  choppy  ocean  prevented 
the  landings  of  many  small  boats  on  the  second 
day  and  held  up  the  supply  of  new  ammunition 
and  equipment  and  the  evacuation  of  the  wound- 
ed.' ThoQ^t'  scoires  "oC  desd  marines  Hiy  every* " 
where,  few  of  our  troops  had  seen-a.  single  Jap, 
dead  or  alive. 

TOWERING  over  them  was  Mount  Suribachi,  a 
gray,  unlovely  hulk  with  enemy  pillbox  chan- 
cres in  its  sides.  The  marines  on  Green  Beach 
grew  to  hate  the  mountain  almost  as  much  as 
they  hated  the  Japs  who  were  on  it.  Reaching  the 
summit  was  almost  as  much  of  a  challenge  as 
destroying  the  men  who  defended  it. 

The  supporting  air  |ind  naval  fire  did  mueh. 
Hour  after  hour  of  surface  and  air^ombardment 
couldn't  fail  to  wipe  out  many  emplacements, 
imprison  many  Japs  in  their  caves  and  slowly 
eat  away  the  mountain  fortress  itself.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  specific  four-foot-square  machine- 
gun  emplacements  and  the  still -smaller  snipers* 
pillboxes,  there  was  little  the  offshore  and  air 
bombardment  could  do  except  silence  them  for 
a  few  minutes.  Everyone  knew  that  in  the  end 
the  foot  troops  would  have  to  dig  them  out. 


The  foot  troops  made  their  drive  on  the  third 
day.  They  were  aided  by  a  naval  and  air  bom- 
bardment so  terrific  that  the  Tokyo  radio  an- 
nounced that  the  mountain  itself  was  erupting. 
They  were  aided  also  by  our  own  artillery  and 
rocket  guns,  landed  with  superhuman  effort  the 
previous  day  in  spite  of  a  choppy  ocean  and  the 
en«»y's  guns.  - 

But  the  foot  troops  were  aided^  most  by  the 
tanks  that  advanced  with  them  and  lobbed' shells 
into  the  stone  and  concrete  revetments  that 
blocked  the  way  of  the  foot  troops.  The  Japs 
were  afraid  of  our  tanks.  They  ducked  low  in 
their  shelters  and  silenced  their  guTis  when  they 
saw  tanks  coming.  They  had  planted  hun- 
dreds of  tank  mines  and  had  dug  dozens  of  tank 
'  Jin^  |)ttl  l!iEftt  is  all  they  wanted  to.  do.  They 
"  'dfdn*t  dare  challenge  our  tanks  with  their  guns. 

As  soon  as  "the  tanks  had  passed  on  or  had 
been  blown  up  by  mines,  the  Japs  came  out  of 
their  holes  and  attacked  our  men  from  behind 
with  machine  guns  and  mortars.  Between  the 
foot  of  the  volcano  and  Green  Beach  the  enemy 
had  hundreds  of  pillboxes  and  emplacements 
connected  by  a  network  of  tunnels.  When  the 
Japs  we^e  cbriven  irom  one  pillbox,  they  would 
di^ppear  until  the  marines  advanced  to  another, . 
and  a  moment  later  they  would  appear  at  their 
old  emplacement,  lobbing  grenades  at  our  men 
who  had  just  passed. 

Bv  early  afternoon  of  D-plus-2  the  Japs  at  the 
foot  of  Suribachi  had  been  -silenced, 
ever,  everyone  knew  there  were  still  Japs  aroi 
There  were  Japs  in  the  tunnels  between  " 
and  there  were  ^^ps  in  the  "spiderwel 
one-man  sniper  piUbo3(es — who  would 
camouflaged  lids  of  their  shelters  and  take 


•iF  the  5tli  Division  waiting  behind  them,  murine*  wriggle  through  the  nvn^wf.  mmmI  toward  Mount  Suribadiir  vAiich  is  hidden  by 


'  ithols-.at  marines  trying  to  reorganize  their  outte 
There  were  also  many  Japs  who  were  <|ead. 
There  were  dead  Japs  in  every  conceivable  con- 
tortion of  men  who  meet  death  violently.  Their 
arms  and  iegi  hoc  wigiuehcd-abuMl  Ifaeu  Twdirt 
and  their  fists  were  clenched  and  frozen.  Those 
who  had  been  killed  by  flame  throwers  were 
burned  to  a  black  darker  than  the  ashes  of  Suri- 
bachi  or  scorched  to  a  brilliant  yello\y.  Their 
clothes  had  been  burned  off,  and  the  heat  had 

« ^ralcafkized  their  buttocks  together  witiii '  Ufl^. 

'  black  strips.  It  was  good  to  see  these  sights  after 
having  been  pinned  down  to  Green  Beach  for 
two  terrible  days. 

There  were  dead  marines  too.  Some  platoons 
had  been  entirely  stripped  of  their  officers  and 
noncoms.  Some  had  lost  more  than  three-fourtiis 
of  their  men  since  morning. 

BUT  the  worst  of  the  battle  for  Suribachi  was 
over.  Our  men  had  fought  their  way  in  under 
"Oe  guns  hi^Msr  up  en  the'moiintain.  Mansr  of 
^ihese  guns  had  been  knocked  out  by  our  taiiks 
and  artillery,  and  our  naval  and  air  bombard- 
ment. Many  others  couldn't  be  depressed  far 
enough  to  menace  our  new  positions. 
>.  There, was  still  much  to  be  done  at  thie  foot 
^ef  the  volcano.  There  were  still  many  emplace- 


vmits  to  be  ^tened  out  with  .flame  throwen  and 
tanks,  and  tiiere  were  -  still  snipers  sneaking 
through  the  'subterranean  tunnels.  Hie  third 
afternoon  a  detaclMnent  of  marines  fought  around 
^accide  of  tfaeaHMBStaiD ^and  -anotlier  duiad'niu.  iil 
fought  around  the  other.  Then  they  dug  in  for 
the  night.  At  0100  hours  the  Japs  counterattacked. 
They  kept  coming  until  daybreak,  but  the  ma- 
rines held  them  back.  And  all  day  the  Americans 
were  busy  cleaning  out  the  tunnels,  caves  and 
«merete  efltq^inoemaits  at  tlie  moai|tain*s  base. 

On  the  fourth  night  S^Sgt.  Ernest  R.  Thomas 
of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  led  a  platoon  whose  officer 
had  been  killed;  it  was  accompanied  by  the  com- 
pany's executive  officer,  1st  Lt.  Harold  G.  Shrier 
of  Richmond,  Mo.  They  dug  in  for  the  night  at 
the  base  of  a  tortuous  path  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  a  bad  night.  Rain  stream- 
ed down  the  mountain  in  small  rivulets  that 
trickled  under  their  clothes  and  washed  the  cof- 
fee grounds  across  t^r  bodies.  The  cold  wind 
made  tliem  shiver.  They  boddied  hi  foxlioles, 
keeping  their  weapons  dry  with  their  ponchos. 

At  0800  hours  the  following  morning  they 
began  the  ascent.  The  volcanic  sand  on  the  steep 
path  offered  poor  footing.  Stubby  plants  broke 
off  in  the  men's  hands  or  pulled  out  by  their 
roots.  But  the  only  resistance  encountered  was 


the  occasional  pidg  of  a  sniper's  bullet.  As  the 
men  reached  the  summit  they  found  a  few  more 
emplacements  that  were  manned  by  live  Japs. 
These  were  cleaned  out  with  flame  throwers, 
BAHs  afT»d  satchel  charges. 

1131  hours  the  Marines  were  in  undisputed 
control  of  the  top  of  the  volcano.  Sgt.  Henry 
O.  Hanson  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  looked  around 
for  a  pole  and  found  a  lead  pipe  on  the  ground. 
At  1137  houishe  with  Lt  Sehrier  and  other  5th 
Division  Marines  raised  the  American  flag  on  the 
topmost  mound  of  Suribachi. 

Far  below,  Green  Beach  was  rapidly  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  any  other  beachhead.  The  vol- 
canic sand  was  littered  with  abandoned  equip- 
ment, and  the  shores  were  lined  with  boats  de- 
livering more  supplies  and  evacuating  the 
wounded.  Far  to  the  north  other  marines  were 
fighting  the  battle  for  Motoyama  Airfield  No.  2. 

Iwo  Jima  was  far  from  being  secured.  But  the 
Marines  were  on  iStut  sunmit'ctf  Mount  Suribachi, 
the  fortress  that  had  made  them  wallow  in  coffee 
grounds  for  two  days.  Not  far  from  where  tlie  flag- 
flew,  a  communications  man  shouted,  **Thi8  is 
easy,"  into  his  field  phone. 

The  Marines  intended  to  stay.  The  faumiUBiipB 
of  Green  Beach  had  been  avenged. 


Knowing  that  som«  supposedly  dead  Japs  may  be  playing  possum,  ready  to  During  the  fighting  for  Mount  Suribachi  two  marines  pour  on  the  heat,  cleaning 
pull  a  grenade,  these  marines  use  a  sling  to  remove  a  body  from  a  dugout        out  Jap  emplacements  with  flame  throwers  and  blasting  a  path  for  the  advance. 


Yanks  at  Home  Abroad 


YANK  7W  Mnmf  Wmmk»f  •  MML  30^  11 


I  kind  of  lonesome  Hbtm 
dajM  at  a  eerUdn  Axmy  dispensary  hocw 
Pfc  Stanley  Pryzbyla  has  quit  coming  around. 

This  healthy  looking  190-pound  typnt  in  a 
nal  Corps  photographic  lab  has  beoi  on  siA 
call  exactly  103  times  in  ifare  monliak  Be  is  praud 
of  his  record  but  resents  being  known  about  the 
post  as  a  goldbrick. 
*^  was  alwaars  legitiinate  stuff,''  he  sagra. 
First  he  got  some  aari  of  fungus  in  his  arm- 
pits. That  was  cured  in  a  few  monthsw  Then 
someone  brought  a  cat  into  his  tent,  and  Pryzbyla 
broke  out  in  fleabites.  After  the  lleaintes  the 
fungus  came  back..  All  in  aH,  it  was  just  one 
damned  thillg  after  another. 

None  of  this  made  life  any  easier  for  Pryzbyla. 
His  lieutenant  jumped  on  him  for  missing  so 
much  work.  And  his  friends  all  called  him  a 
goldbridc 

'Things  got  so  badr"  Ftyzbyla  says,  **that  I 
asked  the  doctor  to  give  jone  some  aahre  to  treat 
nQwdfL  In.  tte  neaiitbw  Hie  fiautenant  went  tn 
the  Old  lian  about  me  missing  so  much  work. 
Well,  you  know  the  regulaticMis — they  can't  keep 
a  man  the  sick  book,  but  they  can  make  it 
tough  for  him.  So  the  Oid  Man  put  out  an  order 
that  the  sidt  truck  was  to  quit  atepping  clE  ait 
the  service  didi.  After  ttiat,.  HiiqgB  wise  pcellar 
boring." 

Pryzbyla  is  a  well  man  now  and  hasn't  seen 
the  inside  of  the  diq[>ensary  for  several  weeks- 
The  company  clerk  is  a  little  sorry.  was 
just  getting  to  the  point  whexe  I  could  qpell  his 
name,"  he  sajrs.  i 


WITH  THE  3d  Draami  nr  TkMMCK—Pte.  Walter 
Passon  of  Duluth,  KDnn.,  and  Pfc.  August 
Rydzall  of  Belleville,  Kans.,  lurobably  owe  their 
lives  to  the  snottiness  of  a  German  tank  driver. 

The  two  men  had  been  separated  from  their 
outfits  and  were  wandering  around  the  front  at 
night.  First  a  flak  wagon  chased  them,  then 
Passon  lost  his  helmet.  He  saw  it  lyiqg  on  the 
ground  by  a  house  and  started  after  it^  He  was 
halfway  there  win  a  German  ai^^er  turned 
the  comer  of  the  building,  saw  the  lielmet  and 
pidced  it  up. 

Three  more  Germans  followed  that  <me,  so  the 
two  GIs  beat  it.  Finally  they  came  up  to  what 
they  thought  was  a  Tank  tank.  They  hailed  it 
affectionately,  rapped  oa  the  side  and  called 
greetings  to  the  nm  standing  in  the  turret.  Tfaia 
guy  just  looked  at  tiiem  for  a  mnmpwt  in  tiie 
dark,  then  turned  eoBtemptnooalr  i 
saying  a  word. 

UMBO  «ie  ^  ^  ^  ,  _ 

on  the  tanlL  As  wMicbalBUtly  as  tfwy  cowM; 
th^  turned  around  and  walked  bade  the  way 
they  came.  When  they  were  out  of  sight,  they 
ran  lilce  helL  This  time  they  were  lucky.  They 
ran  right  into  mi  American  CP. 

-M,  ■OMW  K.  i 
ViMKIMil 

Ski  Utter 

%MfTm  not  Tin  DknniMi,  CSnaiAifT— Sgt 
WWWaldxen  E.  BBss  of  Rirerliead,  N.  Y., 

spent  19  months  in  the  Pacific  where  there  was 
no  snow  before  his  transfer  to  the  Western 
Front,  but  that  didn't  stop  kiim  from  designing 
a  ski  litter  once  he  got  here  and  aaw  Ikow  Uie 
anow  made  evacuation  of  woonded  even 
tougher  than  usuaL 

BUsB,  who  is  a  aection  leader  in  the  medical 
section  of  the  Ist  Batti^on,  311th  (Timberwolf) 
Regiment,  completed  his  first  model  in  January 
and  has  built  others  since  then. 

The  litter  has  cut  evacuation  time  in  some 
cases  from  40  minutes  to  7.  As  many  as  23  casual- 
ties have  been  hauled  out  of  tight  spots  in  a 
single  day.  The  litter  has  been  pulled  over  mine 
fields  without  setting  idiarges  and,  although 
if  s  used  mainly  for  rasualties,  it  has  also  hauled 
supplies  to  the  front 


BUHMA  BosD— The  i 

name  for  tiiis  hi^way  is  'Tidk's  Pike," 
for  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  commanding  the 
engineers  who  built  it.  But  to  thousands  of  CSs 
it  has  always  been  the  Ledo  Road,  and  it  will 
probably  r«nain  that. 

There  has  been  considerable  confuskm  over 
m  fitting  name.  When  our  convoy  pulled  into 
Tunnanyi,  most  of  us  had  agreed  on  "TLedo- 
Burma  Road,"  but  the  first  thing  we  saw  was  a 
giant  sign  reading,  **wku:omb  to  the  nasi  coh- 
voT  ovss  THE  suLWELi.  BQaDL"  Then  a  report 
stated  Gen.  StilweR  doesnl  Bke  that  name  be- 
cause it  doesn't  give  credit  to  the  Chinese  who 
did  most  ot  the  fighting  to  open  it 

Now  evoyone  calls  it  what  he  likes,  espe- 
cially the  drivers^  who  call  it  plenty.  The  latest 
report  had  at  least  three  GIs  agreeing  on  "Tokyo 


GALAPAC06  Islands — When  a  guy  smacks  his 
lips  after  a  drink  of  chlorinated  water,  just 
like  it  was  Scotch;  wiim  he  calls  every  rock  he 
panes  bj  name  aiid  greets  a  goat  as  he  would 
his  ipri  friend — ^ttien  he  is  gcHng  "Rodky,"^  wiiidi 
is  tile  local  equivalent  of  heading  for  a  siection  8. 

And  if  you  see  a  GI  weaving  like  a  drunk 
in  the  distance,  he's  just  wending  his  way  amcmg 
tlie  rocks  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible.  Many 
men  say  tliis  method  of  locomotion  will  surely 
cat! J!  over  i»t'>  civilian  life,  ^jgtingiiig^ing  aw  ez- 
"Rodif  dweller  from  one  who  spent  his  Array 
career  doubled  up  in  a  fosiiole  or  lying  in  a  sack. 


Top-Blowing  to  Generob 

KUNiciRG,  Cbxka — The  men  stationed  here 
don't  tell  it  to  tiie  chaplain  when  they  liave 
something  to  bitch  about  They  tell  it  to  the 
general 

Tbe  iM  Cnm  ta  started  a  fonnn  called  tiie 
"Town  dab,"  where  <Sb  get  a  chanee  to  sound 
off  to  invited  brass.  On  two  occasions  already, 
Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  X.  Cheves,  CG  of  SOS  in  the 
China  Theater,  has  been  the  guest  target. 

Topics  at  theie  Ifarst  meetings  were  mostly 
limited  to  war  straiegy,.  rather  than  pet  peevc& 


The  Bed  Qroes  saa^  thafs  because  GIs  are  StUI- 
a  little  reticent  about  Mowing,  their  tops  before 
being  absolutely  sure  the  blowing  won't  boom- 
erang on  them.  But  the  project  has  been  success- 
ful so  tar,  and  everyone  thinks  the  discussions 
win  get  more  and  more  frank  as  tber  tft  en. 


YANK  MFC 


BockwcMni  Typists 


I  a  saaqr  one  oppeacd  to  lap-sitting^  could  i 
mand  a  high  WBfle  la  Army  offices  here.  r~  _ 
many  Persian  gllii  have  discarded  the  veil^  few 
of  them  can  spe^  Ekiglish.  Nor  is  there  any  sucb 
thing  as  shorthand  in  Persian. 

Some  Iranian  girls  have  proved  to  be  excellent* 
typists*  however.  Correspondence  is  writtra  in 
both  BBl^Baii  and  Persian  on  dDUfaie-eoiBiiiB 
sheetSL  It  would  impress  Ripley  to  watch  an 
Iranian  girl  type  quiddty  down  one  side  of  the 
sheet  aa  an  American  machine,  with  the  carriage 
moving  fran  left  to  right,  then  slip  the  sheet 
into  a  Persian  machine  and  type  just  as  quidc|y 
in  an  entirely  different  alphabet,  with  tbe  car- 
riage moving  from  right  to  left 
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Text  cmd  Sketdies  by  Cpl«  EmesI  Moxwell 


:  Ncnry  blimps  used  Id  polroi  the  U.  S. 
OBls  com  do  almost  anything.  Uimps 
Jcept  aloft  with  helium  can  hang  motionlMS 
over  a  lofget  or  they  can  wnalke  a  mile  a 
minute;  they  can  be  brought  down  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  water  or  reach  on  altitude 
ol  8,000  feet.  Heavy  weather  doesn't  mean 
much  to  o  blimp  unless  it  is  trying  to  land  in 
a  sfrong  ground  gale;  in  that  one  it  meani 
trouble  for  the  ground  crew. 

Blimps  ore  particularly  effective  against  sub- 
marines because  of  the  oil-around  vision  their 
crews  have,  plus  tfte  help  of  mechanical  spot- 
ting devices.  Blimps  con  put  up  a  fight  if  at- 
tacked but  like  better  to  drop  TNT  on  unsus- 
pecting subs. 

They're  extremely  good  at  rescuing  flyers  . 
I  at  sea;  on  such  jobs  they  cut  off  both 
t,  cmgines  and  get  down  almost  to  the  sur> 
K}of  ifie  woter.  SoMefmies  they  also  moke 


rescues  from  isoloted  ground  areas.  A  Navy 
pilot  once  picked  up  four  men,  one  of  whom 
had  died  from  exposure,  from  a  desokrte  spot 
in  tf>e  Colffomio  desert.  Both  propellers  of  t 
blimp  were  bent  in  tf«e  process.  The  pilot  i 
ceived  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Our  blimps  hove  on  advantage  over  ttie 
lighter-than-air craft  of  other  countries  in  that 
tfie  U.  S.  has  a  monopoly  on  helium,  which  is 
comparatively  safe.  The  only  other  gas  that 
can  be  used  for  oirships  is  hydrogen,  which  is 
touchy,  highly  inflammable  stuff. 

When  o  blimp's  fuel  supply  is  gone,  it  be- 
con«es  q  free  balloon  and  con  stay  up  in- 
definitely. Blimps  consume  oixMit  holf  os  much 
fuel  OS  heavier-than-cnrcroft. 

Most  of  Ike  duty  time  aboardship  is  spent 
sweating  out  subs  and  other  objects  in  the 
water  subject  to  patrol.  Facilities  for  reloxatkm 
ore  Gmifled  on  jo  blimp. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — As  a  onetinie  reporter, 
and  by  his  own  words  a  good  one,  U.  S. 
Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  believes  that 
one  fact  is  worth  five  fancy  adjectives.  On  January 
10,  on  the  Smte  Hoor^  this  MIchigaii  Ri^blicfiii 
stated  some  views  about  American  fnrdgn  policy 
i«hich  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  history. 

In  simple  language  Vandenberg  urged  that  the 
United  States  sign  a  treaty  with  her  major  allies 
guaranteeing  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  to 
keep  Germany  and  Japan  disarmed  forever. 

Most  newspapers  and  magazines  hailed  Van- 
doibasrs  apecch  as  ^  powerful  contributicm  to- 
ward intematioiial  cooperation;  he  received  60,- 
000  telegrams,  many  of  them  from  servicemen. 
Almost  all  the  telegrams  praised  the  speech.  A 
man  in  Philadelphia  wired:  **FinaIly  an  under- 
standable ^>eech  —  made  a  man  without 
marbles  in  his  month." 

Time  said:  "In  bold,  constructive  terms,  the 
No.  1  Republican  spokesman  for  foreign  affairs, 
long  an  isolationist,  told  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
it  was  time  for  the  U.S.  to  stop  talking  about 
world  collective  security  and  do  something  to 
make  it  reaL  ...  It  might  well  prove  to  be  the 
Biost  impoitent  flpeeeb  itmde  \tjf  an  Anmiera  in 
World  War  IL" 

Some  publications  praised  the  address  with 
reservation.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
instance,  said:  "At  times,  Vandenberg  seems  to 
recognize  this  as  a  struggle  for  national  exist- 
ence; at  others,  he  seems  to  see  it  as  one  from 
whid&  we  could  retire  unless  all  our  nuxe  ideal- 
istic notions  were  fuIfiDed.** 

On  the  other  hand,  ctdumnist  Walter  Uppmann 
llMWI^lt  It  might  be  one  of  the  few  speeches  like- 
ly to  "affect  the  course  of  events." 

And  tile  London  Daily  Telepmpfc  said:  "Sen. 
Vandenberg,  who  exercises  more  influence  over 
Congress  than  any  other  Repubilean,  has  seized 
the  occasion  of  the  three-power  conference  to 
tnve  with  greater  vigor  than  ever  that  America 
diould  now  pledge  her  constant  armed  coopera- 
tion in  a  collective  security  scheme  with  all  her 
major  allies.'* 

In  his  Senate  office,  after  the  first  tumult  over 
the  qieech  had  died  down»  Vandenberg  peered 
quizzicaily  through  rimlesft  spectades  at  a  stack 
of  telegrams,  lighted  a  denicotinized  cigar — the 
only  kind  he  srrokes  -  and  said  he  wished  he 
were  as  influential  as  he  had  been  40  years  ago. 

Tbrty  years  ago  when  I  was  20,"  he  said,  "in 
my  home  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  I  was 
City  Hall  reporter  on  the  Grand  Rapids  Her«Id. 


ment  frani  the  side  lines.  IVever  been  so  influen- 
tial before  or  since.  There  are  days  when  I  won- 
der why  a  fellow  leaves  a  job  on  the  brick  pile 
to  get  out  front  where  other  people  can  throw 
bricks  at  him.  The  trouble  with  authority  is  that 
responsibility  goes  with  it." 

Not  that  Vandenberg  doesn't  like  being  a 
United  States  senator.  He  likes  it  eood.  He  has 
been  in  the  Senate  since  1928  and  has  risen  stead- 
ily' in  his  partjr's  councils.  Both  in  1936  and  in 
1940  he  was  mentioned  as  a  GOP  Presidential 
possibility,  and  this  talk  has  been  revived  by  his 
f oreign-affiairs  qpeeeh.  The  President  has  named 
him  one  of  this  countrjr^s  ddegates  to  the  United 
Nations  conference  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
April  25 — a  sure  sign  of  the  influence  Vanden- 
berg is  felt  to  wield  on  foreign  policy. 

Vandenberg  stands  over  6  feet  and  wei|^ 
more  than  200  pounds.  He  has  sparse  gray  hair^ 
diews  gum  when  he  can  buy  it  and  takes  an  oc- 


After  graduation  from  Grand  Rapids  High 
School  in  1900  he  got  a  job  as  clerk  in  a  cracker 
factory.  When  he  was  fired  for  going  to  see 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  a  parade,  he  went  to  work 
en  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  as  an  ofllce  bogr. 
Later  he  became  sUte  editor  and  reporter  at  ^ . 
a  week.  In  1906,  at  the  age  of  22,  Vandenberg 
became  managing  editor.  He  directed  the  paper's 
news  gathering,  wrote  editorials,  solicited  adver- 
tisini;,  looked  after  circulation.  Before  he  was 
SO,  Vandenberg  was  considered  the  "editor, 
oracle  and  ontar"  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Vntdenbasrs  first  wiie^  BUzabetti  Watson,  died 
in  191tL  She  was  the  mother  of  his  three  children 
-«4wo  daughters  and  a  son.  In  1918  be  married 
Hazel  H.  Whittaker,  a  newspaper  woman.  His 
son,  A.  H.  Vandenberg  Jr.,  is  a  captain  at  BfacDill 
Field  in  Florida.  He  came  in  as  a  private. 

VMdnberg  was  appointed  to       SeMte  in 


Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 


1928  to  flQ  the  nnexplred  tetni  of  a  senator  who 
had  died  in  ofllce.  Later  ttetyifenr,  he  waa  elected 
and  has  served  without  interruption  since. 

THE  chief  cause  of  this- war,  in  Vandenberg's 
view,  is  simple:  Failure  of  the  Allies  to  Iceep 
Germany  demilitarized. 

"Had  adequate  coiitrol  been  establidied  over 
German  armaments,"  he  said,  *^Is  would  be' 
home  now— not  fighting  in  Germany.  Obviously, 
therefore,  it  is  to  our  American  interest — as  well 
as  to  the  interest  of  Brxtain,  Bussia^  France,  all 
the  Bnnqpe«n  'coinitriea-4tat  we  dont  waaSiat  the 
same  m&take  again  and  And  oarsdvcs  with 
World  War  HI  on  our  hands. 

^Therefore,  since  this  is  <me  common  interest 
that  we  all  can  agree  on,  1  propose  that  we  shall 
immediately  say  so  in  a  hard  and  fast  agreement 
among  the  Allies  under  which  the  United  States 
will  promise  to  do  her  full  part,  with  force,  if 
necessary,  to  ke^  GitinttBgr  and  Jiipan  dendlltor- 
ized  for  keeps. 

"When  we  do  that,  we  will  acc<»nplish  some 
other  important  things.  We  will  eliminate  the 
major  reason  which  our  allies  give  to  justify 
their  i^aiy  to  carve  up  Europe  into  zones  of 
q>ecial  privitege  and  special  interest  Whenever 
our  allies  propose  to  annex  some  other  country, 
it  is  always  on  the  plea  that  they  must  do  it  to 
protect  themselves  against  another  world  war 
with  Germany.  When  we  take  away  this  reason, 
f  we  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  just  peace, 
and  only  a  just  peace  can  be  a  permanent  peace.*' 
lliat,  aald  VJindenbets,  is  the  sam  and  SBbB^^ 
of  his  Senate  speedi.  "One  reason  people  liked 
it,'*  he  asserted,  **was  that  they  understood  it" 
Vandenberg  en^ihasized  that  he  didn't  want 
American  soldiers  serving  for  a  long  period  as 
'occupation  troops.  "Immediateiy  following  our 
victory,"  he.  said,  "there  is  gcdng  to  be  «i  un- 
avoidable period  when 
there  will  have  to  be 
military  occupation  of 
Germany  and  Japan 
pending  the  time  when 
stable  civil  governments 
can  be  restored.  There  is 
no  way  the  Army  can 
avoid  tliis  limited  post- 
war service  in  some  de- 
gree. But  our  Army 
should  come  home  as 
soon  as  stable  civil  gov- 
ernment is  restored.  I 
don't  want  to  see  our 
men  doing  a  permanent 
policing  job.  The  organ- 
ization to  handle  this  su- 
pervision of  the  defeated 
enemy  nations  is  the  new 
peace  league  representing 
the  United  Nations." 

This  job  of  supervision, 
Vandenberg  believes,  will 
largely  be  one  of  detec- 
tion in  which  trained 
Allied  agents  will  see  to 
it  that  Germany  and  Ja- 
jan  never  again  have  the 
chance  to  build  up  theiir 
armament  industries. 

Vandenberg  {Hredicted 
that  this  naUon's  post- 
war Army  and  Navy  will 
be  composed  entirely  of 
volunteers.  About  com- 
pulsory military  training, 
he  said:  "  I  want  it  defi- 
nitely understood  that  Fm 
indefinite  about  compul- 
sory military  training.  1 
want  an  adequate  nation- 
al defense  regardless  of 
treaties.  I  think  compul- 
sory^ military  training 
lie  our  last  re- 
But  I  won't  run 


from  it  if  it  becomes'  necessary.  I  don't  want  the 

country  to  make  a  snap  judgment  about  it.  I 
think  the  men  now  in  the  Army  and  Navy  should 
have  their  say  about  it.  They  know  more  about 
it  than  anyone  else.  Fm  in  the  show- me  class." 

iUbout  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  five  original  authors,  Vandenberg 
said:  'Ve  undertook  to  be  as  liberal  as  powiliie 
in  an  over-all  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
veterans.  I  don't  want  to  tamper  with  it  until 
I  see  it  work.  I  think  weak  spots  will  devel(^ 
When  they  do,  they  must  be  promptly  corrected." 

WHY  did  Vandehbeig  abandon  isolationism  to 
come  out  for  full  American  partnership  in 
world  afifoirs?  "L  never  thought  of  myself  as  an 
isolationist,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  nonihterventionist, 
or  maybe  an  America  First  intemationaUst.  fit 
the  middle  1930s  I  was  one  of  the  nine  Repab- 
Ucans  who  voted  for  the  World  Court.  - 
/"WlMt  ftiail  r  happened  was  this:  Up  to  World 
war  n  we  thought  we  enjoyed  the  isolation  of 
World  War  I.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  awful 
mechanisms  of  war  have  made  such  progress  that 
there  is  no  geographical  isolation  left  to  us.  I 
recognize  a  phjrsical  fact  Contemplato  a  war  (tf 
push  buttons  in  which  human  lledi  and  blood  are 
at^  the  mercy  of  mechanized  disaster.  No  nation 
'  hereafter  can  immunize  itself  by  its  own  exclu- 
sive action.  Only  collective  security  can  stop  the 
next  great  war  l^fore  it  starts." 

Vandenberg  wanted  it  made  plain  that  he 
writes  his  own  speeches,  pecking  them  out  at 
nigiit  on  his  office  tsrpewriter.'  wrola  idboiit  SI 
drafts  of  my  foreign-affairs  speech  before  I  final- 
ly delivered  it,"  he  said.  "I  had  been  thinking  for 
about  a  year  that  someone  should  deliver  such 
a  speech.  Then  1  got  to  wondering  who  should 
dA  it  FinallT  I  decided  I  was  the  fellow  to  do  the 
job.  And  I  did  it" 
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One  of  the  few  things  left  standing  in  flattened  Dueren  was  this  25-foot  statue  of  Bismarck,  «vhich  is  now  strung  with  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  telephone  wire. 
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In  the  bottle  to  cross  the  hisf 
woter  barrier  before  the  Uhliie, 
two  Infantry  tompames  carried 
the  main  burden  of  tbe  assaults. 

By  Sgt.  ED  CUNNNiGHMII 
YAMK  Sk0  CotMipondMl 

DUEREN,  Gebmamy— This  is  the  city  that  lived 
on  borrowed  time  for  three  months.  Its 
first  brush  with  doom  came  last  November 
when  American  troc^  drove  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Roer,  just  40  yards  across  from  the  city. 
Already  shattered  by  Allied  air  attacks,  Dueren— 
the  key  city  in  a  road  network  leading  to  the 
Cologne  plain — looked  like  a  comparative  push- 
over for  the  hard-driving  First  Army  forces. 

That  40-yard  gap  was  a  slim  lease  on  life  but 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  time  being,  thanks  to  the 
dam  system  which  regulated  the  flow  of  water. 
The  dams  controlled  160,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  and  the  Germans  controlled  the  dams.  By 
blowing  two  main  dams,  Schwammenauel  and 
Urfttalsperre,  they  could  inundate  the  river  valley 
and  trap  any  Allied  troops  attempting  a  crossing. 
Ouerea  could  not  be  taten  uiatU  ttie  dams  were 
captured  or  neutralized.  So  the  Fiist  Army  units 
attacked  toward  the  town  of  Schmidt^  the  key 
to  the  dam  defenses.  The  threat  of  flooa  held  up 
our  advances  and  saved  Dueren. 

Dueren*s  second  reprieve  came  in  mid- 
Deceniber  when  Von  Runstedt*s  forces  crashed 
through    the    Ardennes.    That  automatically 


stymied  the  Allied  thrust  toward  Schmidt.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  January,  when  the  German 
counterofFensive  had  been  rolled  back  beyond 
the  Belgian  border,  that  we  could  resume  our 
push  toward  the  dam  sites. 

U.  Su  Tirst  Army  troops  took  Schmidt  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  moved  on  toward  Schwammenauel, 
the  largest  of  the  four  dams.  But  two  days  later, 
before  we  could  secure  the  dam,  the  Ciermans 
^opened  the  flood  gates  and  blew  the  oontrol  iples. 
The  roaring  waters  ru^ed  west  toward  Dueren, 
raising  the  river  level  eight  feet,  flooding  the 
lowlands  and  doubling  the  speed  of  the  current. 
An  assault  crossing  under  such  conditions  was 
all  but  impossible,  so  our  First  and  Ninth  Armies 
had  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  flood  to  subside. 

But  Dueren  couldn't  hold  out  forever.  Its  bluff 
was  called  on  February  23  when  the  First  Army's. 
8th  and  104th  Divisions  launched  a  joint  assault. 
Dueren  was  captured.  Here  is  how  it  happened: 

COMPAVY  K  of  the  13th  Infantry,  8th  Division, 
had  chow  at  midnight— steak,  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Some  of  the  men 
ate  it  standing  around  in  the  mud  and  rubble 
of  the  skeletonized  village  of  Guerzenich.  Others 
carried  it  back  to  their  billets  in  the  cellars, 
wbere  they  could  eat  in  comparative  comfort 
There  was  still  an  hour  before  we  were  to  start 
for  the  battalion-assembly  area  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Roer,  opposite  Dueren. 

'That  was  a  pretty  good  meal,"  one  K  company 
man  remarked  as  he  came  back  for  seconds  on 
coffee.  "It  ought  to  be,"  somebody  in  the  mess 
line  said.  "If  those  motors  break  down  tonight. 


we'll  have  to  paddle  across  that  damned  river  and 
you'll  need  plenty  of  energy.  The  Army*8  ^  that 
axigle  figured  out.  What  else  Ho  you  tiiSnk  tfa^ 
are  feeding  you  steak  for?" 

Some  monberg  of  tbe  atimult  teams. gave  the 
cocks  some  last-minute  advice  when  they  got 
their  chow.  "Don't  make  the  coffee  too  sweet 
tonrarrow  mornirfg,"  one  said,  "And  let's  have 
some  sunny-side^ups  for  a  change,"  another  sug- 
gested. ^'Sktp  beatiBg  UeU  oui  of  tiie  eggt  and 
V  serve  *em  up  the  way  the  hen  lays  'eln.** 

"You  guys  will  be  lucky  if  those  Knuts  give 
you  time  enough  to  eat  D  rations,  let  alooe  hot 
food,"  one  of  the  coolcs  replied. 

A  couple  of  rounds  of  Jerry  artillery  landed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village,  rattling  the  already 
teetering  walls  of  its  shattered  houses.  *The 
Jerries  must  be  getting  nervous,"  somebody  said. 

Inside  one  of  the  shattered  houses  the  2d 
Platoon  of  K  Company  was  waiting  for  0100. 
T/Sgt  John  Demeduk,  the  platoon  sergeant  from 
Ramsey,  N.  J.,  and  the  platoon  leader,  a  second 
lieutenant,  were  testing  the  release  valves  on 
their  life  belts.  Pvt.  Francis  (I>oc)  Marone,  the 
platoon  medic  from  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  was 
stretched  out  on  a  Jerry  mattress  on  the  floor 
whistling  "1*11  Walk  Alone."  Several  others  were 
sitting  around  smoking. 

T/Sgt  Edward  Kuiken  of  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  the 
mortar-platoon  sergeant,  came  in.  *'Ready,  willing 
and  able?"  he  asked. 

"Able,  anyhow,"  someone  answered. 

"Say,  Ed,"  the  lieutenant  said  to  KuiMn, 
believe  we  are  going  to  run  into  trouble  at  f 
comer,  of  that  Sportpalost.  The  Jerries  ] 
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have  a  strongpoint  ih«i«£^|^^ 
in  if  we  need  help.'*  * 

**YfXL  let  me  know  when  yoa  'wi«|.  lt^  and  ni . 
plaster  hell  out  of  them,**  Kuiken  ftssdDned  him, 
then  added:  "Well,  I  guess  I  better  shove.  It's  10 
of.  Take  it  easy,  you  guys,  and  good  luck." 

He  turned  to  the  lieutenant  and  put  out  his 
band.  "Good  luck,  Johnny — I  mean  lieutenant 
Hell,  I  keep  forgetting  you're  an  ofiScer  now.** 

*'Don't  let  it  bother  you,**  the  lieutenant  said. 
"Good  luck,  Ed.  See  yoa  «v«r  there;'' 

They  shook  hands  firmly,  like  two  men  who 
enjoyed  knowing  each  other.  It  was  a  token  of 
mutual  respect  that  knew  no  rank — respect  that 
pame  from  fighting  together  and  each  one  know- 
ing just  what  the  other  could  do  In  « tight  spot 

Kuiken  and  the  lieutenant  were  old  K  company 
men.  They  joined  it  together  back  in  1941,  as 
privates  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  Both  were  platoon 
sergeants  when  the  8th  Division  came  to  France. 
Johnny  got  a  battlefield  commission  for  leader- 
ship at  Brest,  when  his  platoon  leader  was  injured 
and  he  had  to  take  over.  He  also  got  wounds 
there  that  hospitalized  him  for  four  months.  He 
had  rejoined  the  company  two  weeks  ago,  and 
tonight  would  be  his  first  action  as  an  officer. 

It  was  0055.  The  lieutenant  said,  "Let's  hit  it." 
The  platoon  moved  out  on  the  moonlit  main  street 
and  f  eU  hn  with  the  1st  and  3d  Plato^ps. 

Take  it  easy  with  the  grenades  on  those 
Jerry  cellars,"  Doc  Marone  said.  "That's  where 
they  keep  the  cognac." 

Another  voice  in  the  darkness  said,  "I'd  like  a 
threenlay  -pess  starting  immediately." 

"Okay,  you  got  it,"  the  lieutenant  said.  "Only 
it's  made  out  to  Dueren." 

"If  the  Jerries  knew  what  I  know,"  a  man  in 
the  front  rank  said,  "they'd  be  heading  back  to 
Berlin  right  now." 

**Y«ah,'*  the  guy  behind  him  said,  "and  maybe 
if  you  knew  what  the  Jerries  know  you'd  be 
heading  back  to  Indiana." 

As  they  moved  off  in  single  file  on  each  side 
of  the  rubble-heaped  street,  one  optimist  said, 
"Hell,  the  war,  might  be  all  over  tomorrow." 

"Yeah,"  somebody  added.  "All  over  Dueren." 

THE  ^rtillery  began  at  0245.  Four  battalions  of 
it,  two  lights  and  two  mediums,  delivered 
thousands  of  shell-encased  notices  to  the  defenders 
of  Dueren.  They  fell  first  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  then  on  the  waterfront  buildings,'^  then 
eastward  toward  the  centw  of  the  city,  so  that 
all  of  Dueren  would  know  that  the  mortgage  on 
this  part  of  Hitler's  Reich  was  being  foreclosed. 

When  the  artillery  lifted  at  0330,  the  infantry 
shoved  off  the  west  bank  to  enforce  Dueren's 
eviction  notice.  Rubber  assault  boats,  powered  by 
50-horsepower  outboard  motors,  were  supposed 
to  carry  the  infantry  across  the  treacherous  cur- 
rent. The  motors  were  to  have  been  warmed  up 
while  the  artillery  covered  their  noise,  until  the 
very  minute  before  departure.  But  most  of  the 
motors  failed  to  start.  So  the  infantrymen,  who 


were  supposed  to  be  passengers  on  this  tirip, 
finished  by  working  their  own  way,  as  usual— 
*thi««t||ie  by  paddling  instead  ol  walking 
dtefiman  mortar  and  artilkiy  fire  raked  the 

bank  where  the  13th  Infantry  was  making  ready 
to  cross  the  swirling  river.  The  second  lieutenant 
of  K  Company,  who  was  going  into  action  as  an 
ofiicer  for  the  first  time,  never  even  got  into  his 
boat.  A  mortar  burst  that  landed  five  feet  from 
him  knocked  him  out  and  temporarily  deafened 
his  platoon  sergeant,  Demeduk.  The  lieutenant 
was  returned  to  the  hospital,  this  time  suffering 
from  concussion  and  possible  internal  injuries. 
Demeduk  was  able  to  stay  with  the  platoon,  but 
because  of  his  temporary  disability,  S/Sgt.  Harry 
B.  Laws  Jr.  of  Syracuse,  H,  Y.,  took  .over  as 
platoon  sergefint  for  the  assault. 

Meanwhile  1st  Lt.  Morton  S.  Mock  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  had  landed  his  Company  K  assault  team  on 
the  enemy-held  bank.  Less  than  50  yards  away,  a 
\  Jerry  machine  gun  was  spraying  the  other  assault 
boats  coming  across,  all  of  which  had  great 
difficulty  staying  afloat  in  the  rushing  current. 

Sgt.  Bertram  West  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  crawled  up 
the  bank,  then  into  the  Jerry  trenches  and  made 
his  way  around  behind  the  MG  nest.  He  threw  a 
grenade  into  the  hole,  routing  the  three-man 
crew.  Two  tried  to  make  a  break  for  it  West 
killed  one  with  his  tommy  gun,  and  a  BARman, 
Pfc.  Ray  Adamson  of  King  Hill,  Idaho,  killed  the 
second.  The  third  Jerry  surrendered. 

Pfc.  Anthony  Woody  was  in  another  K  Com- 
pany boat.  Just  as  the  boat  beached,  the  swirling 
waters  caui^ht  it  and  carried  it  away.  Seven  nien 
managed  to  jump  clear,  but  Woody  and  another 
soldier  were  swept  helplessly  downstream  with 
it.  A  German  machine  gun  sprayed  them  relent- 
lessly, and  Woody's  companion  was  killed. 

By  grabbing  the  branches  of  an  overhanging 
tree.  Woody  finally  got  free  of  the  boat  and 
ashore,  only  to  find  that  his  haven  was  directly 
in  front  of  another  enemy  machine-gun  crew. 
He  was  captured  by  the  gun  crew.  As  the 
American  troops  gradually  forced  the  Germans 
to  retreat,  his  captors  moved  Woody  from  one 
house  to  another.  Late  next  afternoon  they 
ordered  him  to  load  a  wounded  Gertean  soldier 
on  a  wagon,  preparatory  to  evacuating  that  part 
of  town.  Just  then  a  platoon  of  the  104th  Division 
attacked  the  area.  They  shot  the  horse  and  the 
driver  of  the  wagon  and  liberated  Woody. 

Wbody*  who  ran  a  barber  shop  in  Afton,  Okla., 
before  the  Army  made  him  a  rifleman,  has  only 
a  skinned  ear  to  show  for  his  experience — where 
an  MG  bullet  grazed  him  while  he  was  in  the 
boat.  His  buddies  claim  it's  one  for  the  books  when 
a  barber  gets  an  ear-clipping  job  himself. 

The  treacherous  current  of  the  swollen  Roer 
almost  proved  disastrous  to  the  crossing.  Boats 
were  swept  downstream  and  crashed  into  the. 
pilings  of  a  knocked-out  bridge  that  once  con- 
nected Dueren  with  the  west  bank,  and  many  of 
the  occupants  were  drowned.  Of  those  who 
escaped,  some  were  wounded  by  enemy  fire  or 
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suffered  from  exhaustion  so  they  couldn't  return 
to  duty  immediately  despite  the  critical  need  of 
infantrymen  to  hold  the  small  bridgehead  which 
had  been  established  by  I  and  K  Companies. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans,  profiting  from  their 
well-prepared  positions,  hung  a  curtain  of  mortar, 
artillery  and  MG  fire  on  the  river.  At  daylight, 
the  intense  concentration  of  fire  made  it  all  but 
impossible  to  get  more  troops  across.  Two  fiying 
ferries— 4issault  boats  tied  to  trees  on  our  side 
and  manipulated  so  that  the  currefit  carried  them 
across — were  knocked  out  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  a  footbridge  suffered  the  same  fate. 

In  the  city  of  Dueren,  I  and  K  Companies 
fought  savagely  against  overwhelming  odds. 
Forced  to  carry  U»  load  of  what  was  to  have 
been  an  entire  regiment's  attack,  these  two 
companies  held  out  against  repeated  German 
counterattacks  and  continued  to  advance  slowly 
in  the  city.  After  14  hours  of  fighting  practically 
on  their  own,  the  two  units  finally  got  aid  at  2200, 
when  the  other  companies  got  across  on  two 
newly  established  flying  ferries.  Next  morning  a 
bridge  was  built  on  the  pilings  of  Dueren's 
original  structure  and  reinforcements  poured  in 
in  to  help  I  and  K  Companies  clear  the  city. 

DUEREN,  the  queen  city  of  the  Roer,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  heap  of  rubble  today.  Only  four 
civilian  residents  of  the  city's  peacetime  popula- 
tion of  30,000  are  here  to  see  the  powdered  monu- 
ment to  Germany's  dream  of  conquest. 

Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  few  relatively  intact 
Structures  in  the  pulyerized  city  is  Hic  l^foot 
monument  to  Bismarck,  Germany's  tSinpire 
builder  of  former  days.  He  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  square  whose  surrounding  buildings  have 
been  reduced  to  rubble.  In  his  left  hand  is  his 
sword,  symbol  of  the  power  he  wielded  over  Ger- 
many's neighbors.  In  his  right  is  a  scroll  bearing 
the  inscription:  "Versailles,  18  January,  1871." 
That  was  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  at  the  expense  of  France. 

But  the  Americans  made  two  modifications  in 
the  statue  of  Bismarck,  neither  of  which  would 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  sculptor  or  the 
people  of  Dueren  who,  as  the  tablet  says,  **caused 
it  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  eminent  Reich 
Chancellor."  Draped  over  his  left  shoulder  and 
resting  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  with 
which  he  is  grasping  his  sword  is  a  U.  S.  Army 
'Signal  Corps  telephone  wire,  strung  up  by  an 
unawed  GI  who  used  the  statue  as  a  telephone 
pole  in  the  otherwise  flattened  area. 

The  other  modification  is  a  shell  hole,  about  the' 
size  of  a  silver  dollar,  piercing  the  scroll  in  his 
right  hand  and  cutting  off  the  top  of  **V"»in 
Versailles.  The  American  modification  of  Ger- 
many's 19th  Century  empire  builder  doesn't  stop 
there.  With  true  poetic  justice,  the  shell  continued 
on  through  the  tail  of  his  knee-length  military 
coat  and  lodged  in  the  very  spot  where  many  of 
the  subject  people  of  his  empire  would  often 
have  liked  to  ram  it. 


1st  Lt.  Morton  S.  Mock  (left)  talks  with  Pfc.  Tony  Woody, 
who  was  a  prisoner  for  15  hours  after  crossing  the  Roer. 


T/Sgt.  John  Demeduk,  platoon  sergeant  of  K  Com- 
pany's  2d   Platoon,   speaks   into   his  walki«-taiki«. 


An  engineer  lies  where  he  was  hit  and  killMl 
by  mortor  fire  as  he  was  crossing  the  Roer. 
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Roer  Patrol 


IMmtm  the  Ibiol  Iumik4himvgh 
t/iat   took   Dueren,  individual 
patrols  did  the  deliccrte  job  of 
ptmUmtnary  fo^onnalimamo. 

By  Sgt.  RALPH  MARTIN 

Stars  A  Stripes  Correspondent 

WITH  THE  Ninth  Army  in  Germany — The 
war  was  sleeping  on  both  sides  of  the 
Roer  River,  just  as  it  had  been  sleeping 
almost  every  night  for  weeks  and  weeks,  l^ere 
were  no  war  sounds,  no  sounds  at  all  anywhere, 
except  the  loud  rushing  noise  of  the  river  itsell 
Then  suddenly  out  of  the  thick  mist  came 
the  shadows — 35  skinny  shadows  and  10  fat  ones. 
The  skinny  ones  spread  out  soundlessly  along  the 
river  bank,  flattened  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  got  their  rifles  and  BARs  into  position.  The 
fat  shadows — face-blackened  soldiers  ^^earing 
Mae  Wests — slid  into  a  waiting  assault  boat  and 
pushed  off. 

Lt.  Roy  (Buck)  Rogers  looked  al  llis  watdi.  It 

was  1900  hours.  So  far,  so  good. 

But  suddenly  the  current  grabbed  the  boat, 
swept  it  against  some  debris  and  tipped  it  to  one 
side.  Just  as  suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  flares 
slicing  open  the  fog.  Kraut  machine  guns  started 
splattering  all  around  the  boat,  and  mortars 
started  ploppinls  in  close.  The  10  soldiers  were  no 
longer  fat  shadows;  they  were  de^rate,  fast- 
moving  men,  sitting  in  a  spotlight^  shifting  their 
positions,  trying  to  get  away  iiM  llM  Mite  loii 
to  keep  their  boat  afloat 

On  the  bank,  still  stretched  out  silently,  were 
the  35  skinny  shadows.  Finally  Buck  Rogers  in 
the  boat  grabbed  his  walkie-^Uue.  "Fire  15.  Fire 
17.  Fire  25.  Repeat.  Fire  19.  Repeat  Repevt*'  Sec- 
onds after  he  spoke,  the  skinny  shadows  were 
q»eaking  with  their  giuas. 

ISven  in  this  blinding  mist  there  was  no  guess 
firing.  Every  Kraut  position  had  been  preobserved  ' 
and  located  and  numbered.  1st  Lt.  Carl  Aamont 
had  spent  several  days  in  careful  reconnaissance. 
Everything  now  was  pinpoint  precision.  Behind 
the  35  skinny  shadows  were  several  heavy- 
weapons  platoons  waiting  to  supply  overhead 
fire,  also  at  numbered  targets.  Alongside  them 
were  lOiQe  mortar  sections. 

'Tire '23.  Repeat.  Repeat" 

For  a  short  time  the  flares  stopped.  Soon  the 
boat  reached  the  other  bank,  and  three  of  the  fat 
shadows  stayed  behind  to  take  care  of  it — pull  it 
out  and  hide  it  These  tlmm  i 


C  Company  of  the  327th  Elngineers,  temporarily 
assigned  to  Buck  Rogers'  Raiders. 

The  other  seven  scooted  up  the  banks  and 
stopped  in  the  wooded  slope  near  the  top  of  the 
dyke.  The  dyke  top  was  a  long  stretch  of  dirt 
path,  10  feet  wide.  ''We  called  it  Lovers'  Lane,'* 
says  S/Sgt  Chris  Lorenz,  one  of  the  seven.  **SheTe 
was  a  lot  of  grassy  lawn  and  there  were  plen^ 
of  benches  still  sitting  tliere.  And  Htnen  were  loto 
and  lots  of  bushes." 

Like  most  of  the  seven,  Lorenz  had  been  here 
many  times  before.  Crossing  the  Roer  was  just 
a  routine  job  for  Rogers'  Raiders.  And  Lovers' 
Lane  was  m  Old  Hiend.  It  was  an  old  frkiid  bt^ 
cause  there  was  this  sharp  slope  that  you  could 
hide  behind  and  there  were  all  these  thick  bushes. 

Meanwhile  Lt.  Rogers  was  scouring  all  over 
everywhere,  making  his  recon-report  check-up, 
finding  out  what  he  had  been  sent  over  to  find 
out.  Buck  Rogers  insists  on  going  out  on  almost 
all  the  nightly  raids.  He  likes  to  kill  Germans. 
Two  of  his  kid  brothers  were  killed  on  this  front 

Lorenz  likes  to  kill  Crermans  too.  He  watched  a 
flare-throwing  Kraut  having  a  bull  session  with 
a  buddy.  He  waited,  frozen  still,  until  the  two 
started  walking  toward  him,  then  he  told  his  two 
boys  "Now."  When  their  rifles  opened  up,  both 
Krauts  dropped.  One  of  them  was  still  moan- 
ing, and  Lorenz  lobbed  over  a  grenade. 

"I  always  like  to  make  sure,"  he  says. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  less  than  150 
yards  away,  Lt  Aamont  was  coordinating  the 
mortars  and  MGs  with  the  rifles  and  'BARs.  On 
the  right  flank  our  mortars  were  dropping  three 
or  four  rounds  a  minute,  sealing  off  the  raid  area. 

Meanwhile  Lorenz  was  making  a  sightseeing 
tour  of  the  two  MG  positions.  The  first  was  empty 
because  the  Krauts  were  crawling  into  holes.  Pfc. 
William  Drisko  spotted  one  and  ordered  him  to 
come  out  with  hands  up,  because  the  patrol  had 
been  told  to  bring  back  some  PWs.  But  this  Kraut 
didn't  answer;  he  just  kept  breathing  hard.  The 
breathing  turned  into  moaning  when  Drisico 
dipped  a  grenade  into  the  hole. 

"Now,  will  you  come  out?"  he  said  in  German. 

The  Kraut  complained  that  he  would  if  he 
could,  but  he  couldn't  because  both  his  legs  were 
broken.  He  suggested  that  Drisko  come  in  and 
get  him.  Drisko  replied  by  taking  another  gren- 
ade and  threatening  a  repeat  performance.  The 
Kraut  finally  did  come  out,  both  legs  dangling. 
He  said  there  weren't  any  more  Germans  in  the 
hole,  but  the  skeptical  Lorenz  yelled.  "Gib  auf 
(give  up) ."  And,  sure  enough,  another  Kraut 
popped  up  right  in  front  of  him,  crying  out, 
"Polski — nicht  schiessen  (Polish — don't  shoot)." 

"They  all  claim  they  are  Polish  as  soon  as  they 
are  captured,"  says  Lorenz,  who  knows  better. 
Lorenz  was  bom  in  Munich  in  1922,  lived  there 
eight  years  before  moving  to  Chicago,  HI., 
then  came  back  to  Europe  for  a  full  year  in  1936 
during  the  OJympics.  He  has  a  Bronze  Star  with 
Cluster.  "All  my  relatives  are  in  the  German 
Army,"  he  says.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  I've 
kiU^  aofm  of  ^fcw^  a||«a4|t." 


Buck  Rogers  now  took  the  other  five  men  to- 
ward the  second  gun  position.  But  before  they 
reached  it  they  bumped  into  two  Germans  walk- 
ing fast  through  the  mist  their  hands  up  higli. 
Both  quickly  explained  they  .were  no  longer  in- 
terested in  this  war.  Buck  Rogers  was  going  to 
take  the  wounded  PW  along  with  them,  but  when 
the  Krauts  lifted  him  he  screamed  in  pain.  So 
they  left  him  there. 

"I  guess  the  lieutenant  was  right,"  says  Lorenz. 
"A  wounded  guy  is  a  lot  more  trouble  to  those 
Krauts  than  a  dead  guy." 

Coming  back  over  the  Roer,  Lorenz  bawled 
m0»  ^Ti^  iimS  Immr  (d««per  and  harder)" 
to  the  four  Krauts  doing  the  paddling.  Everybody 
else  was  yelling  and  laughing  and  cursing. 

"We  were  just  feeling  good,"  says  Pfc.  John 
McDonald,  who  studied  engineering  at  Purdue  in 
^  the  ASTP.  "We  were  just  letting  off  some  steam 
i  we  were  all*  still  alive,  I  guess." 


Vhey  were  lucky  this  time.  Kd  CMUilttei.  Tim 
I  lal(  time.  7?  out  of  11  guys  ott  one  paftiol  got 

PurplcK  Hearti. 
But  this  43^'minate  raid  was  an  important^  sOe- 

cessful  raid.  The  patrol  did  some  vital  reconnais- 
sance, took  care  of  two  MG  nests,  and  brought 
back  four  PWs. 

That's  their  main  job  always — to  bring  some  of 
them  back  alive.  That's  what  the  Raiders  were 
first  organized  for  in  the  first  week  of  January. 
The  regimental  colonel  of  the  407th  was  having 
lots  of  trouble  with  his  patrols.  Lots  of  casualties 
and  not  many  PWs.  So  he  Calle'd  in  Buck  Rogers 
and  Aamont,  and  told  them  about  an  article  he 
had  read  in  the  Infantry  Journal  about  battle 
patrols  composed  of  small  groups  of  men  who 
did  nothing  else.  Then  he  told  them  it  was  their 
*baby  if  they  wanted  it.  They  wanted  it. 

The  two  loueys  called  for  volunteers  and  final- 
ly picked  42  who  represented  every  company  in 
this  regiment  of  the  102d  Division.  Most  of  them 
weren't  old  enough  to  vote.  Most  of  them  were 
kids  who  had  been  yanked  out  of  ASTP  college 
training  when  the  Army  cut  it  down.  Not  all  are 
college  kids,  though.  S/Sgt.  Frank  Bartholivich, 
who  has  a  Silver  Star  and  Purple  Heart,  was  a 
coal  miner  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He's  an  old  man  in 
the  outfit;  he's  25.  Then  there  is  Pfc.  Chief  Bearer, 
an  American  Indian  from  Prescott,  Ariz.,  who 
fought  with  the  ski  troops  against  the  Japs  on 
Attu. 

They  volunteered  to  join  Buck  Rogers'  Raiders 
because  they  liked  the  idea  of  resting  during  the 
day  and  going  out  on  patrols  at  night,  or  because 
they  wanted  to  kill  Germans,  or  because  they 
couldn't  get  along  in  their  own  outfits,  or  simply 
because  they  were  young  and  this  sckunded  like  a 
wonderfully  crazy  thing  to  do. 

They're  the  flnt  li>  9001%  how  yoimg  tli«r  9m 
because  they're  proud  of  it. 

It  was  19-year-old  Pvt.  Ed  Diamond  who 
rubbed  his  beardless  chin  and  said:  'The  Gillette 
razor-blade  people  would  have  a  hell  of  a  job 
Hying  IP  amkm  any  woamsf  out  of  this  outSt"- 
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DoQfa€08  on  the  mainkind  and  in 
the  Aleutian  Chain  watch  the 
war  go  by  on  other  fronts,  stare 
out  toward  the  Kuriles  and  won- 
der  if  there's  anything  cooking. 

By  C^.  JOHN  M.  HAVERSTICK 
YANK  Staff-  Corratpondmif 

J^LASKA  AND  THE  ALEUTIANS — A  corporal  Said 
J[a  this  about  the  scarcity  of  combat  in  Alas- 
ka:  "We  are  closeted  here  in  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutians  like  a  woman  in  confinement  un- 
til the  war  is  over,  or  else  we  may  -become  the 
moth^  -ol  another  offensive.  And  we  all  wish 
we  knew  which." 

The  radio  stations  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians 
still  sign  on  and  off  with  slogans  like  "Broad- 
casting to  you  from  the  northern  highway  to 
yictory."  The  foxholes  dug  during  the  battle  are 
still  on  Attu  but  they  are  just  in  the  way  during 
practice  alerts.  The  Infantry  and  Engineers  and 
AAF  stumble  into  the  snow-covered  holes  they 
forgot  were  there. 

The  Aleutians  have  gone  GI  to  a  point  where 
the  men  stand  regular  Saturday  hut  inspections 
and  you  no  longer  turn  your  back  to  the  wind 
and  use  any  place  on  the  ground  for  a  latrine. 
The  only  reason  any  soldier  on  Attu  has  worn  a 
helmet  since  July  1943  is  a  standing  rule  of  the 
mess  halls — "No  helmet,  no  chow." 

Just  after  Kiska,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  most 
Of  the  war  was  detoured  from  this  -shortest  route 
Ifl^  .Tokyo,,  and  nobody  knew  then,  and  nobody 
^ittew»  yet,  whether  it  will  ever  eoroe  through 
again.  So  the  war  in  Alaska  is  mostly  against 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  theater  still  matters. 

"Look  at  the  maps  we  use  now,"  says  Cpl.  Paul 
C.  Legette  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  "They  aren't 
even  global.  There  isn't  room  on  them  for  the 
'Aleutians  to  be  near  Japan  where  they  bel(mg, 
so  they  are  stuck  in  a  box  by  themselves  d0wn  in 
the  lower  right-hand  comer  near  Seattle. 

Not  that  the  men  here  wouldn't  prefer  a  base 
near- Seattle  or  that  the  combat  crewmen  really 


want  a^y  mdre  eonfbat  t&sn  they  liave  right  now. 
But  what  they  would  all  like  to  know  is  where 
they  stand  in  importance. 

Actually,  of  course,  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians 
have  been  important  since  Kiska.  The  ground  in 
the  Aleutians  is  so  soft  it  trembles  every  time 
heavy  construction  equipment  passes  over  it,  and 
the  huts  on  the  soft  muskeg  have  trembled  ever 
since  Kiska.  During  all  that  time  the  Engineers 
have  been  building  up  bases  with  airstrips  and 
docks  and  warehouses  for  any  kind  of  war  that 
might  come. 

During  the  construction  period  Japan  has  not 
been  able  to  return  to  the  islands  because  of 
Aleutian -based  Army  and  Navy  bombers  and 
Navy  task  forces  that  have  been  crossing  600- 
odd  miles  of  the  North  Pacific  to  raid  the  Jap- 
anese Kuriles.  The  Kuriles  have  been  hit  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  crews  could  make  it  through  the 
fog  and  wind. 

THE  Aleutian  Chain  is  the  place  most  soldiers 
in  Alaska  want  to  stay  away  from.  There  are 
very  few  who  like,  the  islands  One  of  these -rare 
birds  is  T-4  Dashiell  Hammett,  50-year-old  au- 
thor of  "The  Thin  Man"  and  'The  Maltese  Fal- 
con." "Why  do  I  like  it  here?"  Hammett  some- 
times asks.  "I  don't  know — maybe  it's  the  hu- 
midity. It  slows  you  up  and  irritates  you,  and 
maybe  I  like  that." "When  Hammett  shows  visitors 
around,  he  asks  how  they  like  his  mountains. 

T-5  Erwin  Spitzer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tired 
of  the  mountains.  "The  scenery  here,",  he  says, 
"is  something  I've  grown  very  cold  about." 

Fog  covers  the  Aleutians  and  the  wind  has 
blown  down  many  of  the  buildings  put  up  by  the 
Engineers.  Except  for  the  new  Army  posts,  the 
isUuids  are  barr^  and  there  is  nothhig  queer 
about  a  man  who  has  not  troubled  himself  in  a 
year  to  hitchhike  outside  his  own  company  area 
for  a  look  around.  All  the  scenery  any  man 
really  wants  to  see  is  outside  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians.  They  tell  about  a  deckhand  on  a  small 
power  barge  who  hatched  a  scheme  for  escaping 
from  the  Chain  on  his  small  interisland  ship.  The 
place  he  hoped  to  reach  was  Siberia.s 

On  chances  for  rotation  some  soldiers  quote 
th^  king-size  ravens  that  live  off  the  islands. 
What  the  ravens  say,  of  course,  is  "Nevermore." 


-  There  are  towns  near  the  camps  on  the  Alaska 
mainland,  but  on  the  Chain  our  men  have  had 

to  build  up  islands  where  there  are  no  towns  and 
no  women.  A  major  in  the  Medics  made  a  survey 
of  his  island  to  find  out  what  happened  to  these 
men  after  a  year  and  a  half.  The  major  decided 
that  nothing  very  serious  happened  except  to  the 
men  who  would  have  tripped  on  the  street  curbs 
Qf  their  Ofwn  home  towns.  He  decided  that  tha 
Aleutians  are,  strangely  enough,  a  healthier — and 
safer — place  than  most  overseas  theaters. 

Rusty  Annabel,  a  war  correspondent  for 
United  Press  and  a  pre-war  resident  of  Alaska, 
has  never  wanted  to  transfer  out  of  the  theater, 
even  though  he  could  be  rotated.  The  reason  is 
that  he  still  thinks  he  can  sweat  out  Tokyo . 
through  the  Chai|i. 

Tokyo  Rose  of  Radio  Tokyo  is  still  interested 
in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  and  the  theater  is 
hiunorously  important  for  that  reason  if  for  no 
other.  Rose's  stories  furnish  free  entertainment 
to  the  island-isolated  GIs.  There  is  one  yarn  about 
the  general  who  flew  to  the  mainland  on  TD. 
This  general's  house  caught  fire  shortly  after  he 
left  and  his  plane  picked  up  a  radio  report  de- 
scribing the  fire  and  telling  him  he'd  better  get 
back.  The  report,  of  course,  came  from  Tokyo 
Rose.  According  to  another  of  Rose's  fables  a 
Jap  sub  took  pictures  of  one  island  over  a  period 
.  of  days;  then  the  crew  came  ashore  tot.lhe  island  • 
one  night  a*!nd  printed  their  pktures  in  the  air- 
base  photo  lab. 

THE  boys  go  on  listening  to  Rose  for  the  laughs 
and  wait.  The  air  crews  get  action  now  and 
again,  photographing  the  Kuriles  and  bombing 
them.  The  AAF  has  hit  the  Kuriles  as  far  south  as 
Sfaimushiru.  less  thim  1,000  miles  north  of  Tolqrow 
And  twice  in  1944,  ITatsuWa,  1,100  miles  north  of 
the  Jap  capital,  was  shelled  by  a  Navy  surface 
force  of  the  Aleutian-based  North  Pacific  fleet. 

Except  for  these  air  and  water  excursions, 
it's  still  a  campaign  of  boredom  in  the  North,  but 
every  soldier  knows  that  in  one  way  or  another 
Alaska  does  fit  into  the  over-all  Pacific  picture. 
Whm  it  fits,  thou^  they  don't  know.  That 
makes  the  boredom  harder  to  sweat  out — ^that 
and  the  fact  that  Alaska  doesn't  have  the  prop^  • 
climate  to  go  with  sweating. 
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RISKY  JOB.  A  Coast 
a  loose  fendar  from 


DUTCH  TREAT    br'Xid'B  l^li!  ii'eliU  costumes,  these  little  Hollanders  were  taken 


HATS.  Thi»  is  oii«  wdy  of  enjoying  your  ofF-duty  tinje.  In«,  PtiiiPjt  these  ^  three 
D  ll^ywHed  o  fomovs  shop  and  «of  a  kkk  ♦Mf  of  U^mg.  ok  Hio  lolost  in  sfr^  hcrts. 


if  s  a  very  nice  poso. 


YAWk  fkm  Mrmf  ^99kfy  •  MMU  30,  1945 
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Heavy  Dough 

Dear  Yank: 

I  have  been  very  lucky  with  the  little  white 
cubes,  but  I  hear  tell  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  all  my  dough  back  into  the  States  when 
I  finally  do  get  homie.  The  way  I  get  it,  I  can  only 
briuf  Imk.  W  in  cash.  Is  that  rie^t  or  is  someone 


-Nc.  JAMES  WALTERS 
a  Treasury  regulation  put- 


O 

o 
6 

QJ 


kidding  me? 

Solomon  Islands 
M  Thcy'r*  kidcfing  you.  TTiere 

ting  o  $50  limit  on  the  amount  of  currency  that  can  -be 
brought  into  the  States  from  certain  foreign  countries,  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  military  personnel.  So  don't  vrorry;  the 
dough  is  all  yours.  However,  if  local  theoter  regulot^s  TMiit 
the  oMownt  «f  cm*  ym  can  tak*  bock  to  lk«  SlalM^  ymi  con 
SMtd  the  rest  ol  llM  mon&f  bock  via  TrMWury  CbMk  &r  postal 


Minority  Discharge 

Dear  Yank: 

I  was  just  under  16  when  I  joined  the  Navy. 
Now  they  have  discovered  my  true  age  and  they 
are  going  to  discharge  me.  Is  it  true  that  I  will 
get  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  that  I  am  out  of 
luck  on  mustering-out  pay? 


O 


B  The  Navy  soys  that  if  a  man  it  under  17  when  he  is 
dischorgedr  his  enlistment  -is  canceled  and  he  gets  a  discharge 
"under  honorable  conditions"  but  no  mustering-out  pay.  If 
be  IS  ovef  17  wfc^ 


Dear  Yahk  : 

A  couple  of  months  ago  you  had  an  item  in 
your  What's  Your  Problem?  column  in  which 


What's  Your 
Problem? 

Letters  to  this  department  should  bear  writer's 
full  name,  serial  number  and  military  address. 


you  stated  that  GIs  who  had  undeveloped  film 
which  they  wanted  developed  should  send  it  to 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  for  development.  Recently  I  tried 
to  send  some  film  to  that  address  and  local  cen- 
sorship refused  to  let  me  put  it  through.  Doesn  t 
the  answer  which  you  gave  apply  to  men  in  over- 
seas theaters? 

^faly  MMK  J.  REYNOIDS 

■  The  answer  YANK  gave  wos  intended  to  apply  only  to 
personnel  who  hod  returned  to  the  Stotes  from  on  overaeos 
area.  GIs  in  oveYseos  theoters  abould  refer  to  their  ibaaler 
or  base  censors  for  instructions  on  the  handling  of  amvHw 
film.  Overseas  theater  commanders  hove  issued  inttructiom 
on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  disposing  of  amcrieitr 
film  in  their  respective  theaters.  Gift  ■ 
municote  unofficially  with  Rochester  i 

Insurofice  PremiuiM 

^^Wieif T'entered  the  Army  I  took  out  a  $10,000 
GI  policy,  but  I  kept  my  civilian  insurance  going 
because  I  found  it  had  no' "war  clause."  Now 
these  premium  payments  on  my  civilian  insur- 
ance ate  beginning  to  drive  me  nuts.  My  policy 
calls  for  four  payments  of  $30  each  a  year.  When 
I  was  in  tiie  States  that  was  OK;  I  received  my 
notices  of  premiums  due  and  paid  on  the  nose. 
However,  to  this  part  of  the  world  is  not 

what  rd  call  reliable.  I  feel  sure  that  my  policy 
will  lapse  one  of  these  days  because  of  the  mail 
delays  as  we  move  firom  island  to  island.  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  I  can  have  the  Army  take  care 
of  my  insurance  payments  by  deducUng  the 
money  from  my  pay? 

Fhilippinos  Cpl.  LAMV  SMOUENS 

■  You  con  hove  the  Office  of  Dependency  BenefHft  do  the 
worryino  for  you  by  toking  out  a  Class  E  oHolment  to  be 
poid  to  Ibo  'mswronce  compony.  Ahhough  your  prwniums  ore 
duo  oo  o  quortorly  bonii*  $10  •  "OwHi  will  bo  dMluctod 


from  your  poy  and  the  poyments 
insurance  companies  have 
ments  from  the  ODB  without 
specified  in  the  policy. 


ra^povd  to  tbo  molbod  of  poyiMiit 


Dear  Yank: 

Will  you  please  settle  a  bet  and  tell  me  whether 
Navy  enlisted  men  get  a  clothing  allowance  after 
their  first  year  of  service? 

Howoii  -Pvt.  RICHAtD  B.  KING 

■  Ikff  do.  Aftor  ooch  yeor  of  torrko  Novy  enlistod  mmo 


•nevRt  aodi  qoortor.  CkMi  got  $f8.75  o  quortor  ami  ol 


Clothing  Tags 

Dear  Yank: 

After  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Army,  I  find  it 
quite  annoying  to  find  some  of  my  equipment 
still  bearing  marking  tags.  I  was  convinced  that 
I  had  removed  the  last  of  these  tags  but  the 
other  day  proved  I  was  wrong.  Halfway  up  the 
sleeve  of  a  field  jacket  I  found  one  of  the  familiar 
tags.  Why  does  the  Quartermaster  permit  cloth- 
ing to  be  bedecked  likj^  a  Christmas  tree? 

Comp  Borlteley,  Tex.  -^Mc  MESiERT  H.  ROSIII 

I  Assembly-line  production  of  Army  uniforms  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  tog  every  piece  that  goes  into  the  making  of  o 
garment.  The  togs  .prevent  a  size-36  sleeve  from  going  on 
a  size-40  coat  and  they  also  keep  certain  nearly  idonticol 
materials  from  getting  mixed  up  in  the  same  uniform.  When 
oil  togs  correspond  en  o  compT 
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Stakes  to  o  Sfeak 

Scolt  Fi«M,  III.— When  Pfc.  Jack  Coopersmith  of 
Squadron  C  arrived  at  Scott  from  overseas,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  take  his  travel- 
worn  uniform  to  the  cleaners.  But,  having  missed 
a  couple  of  pay  calls,  he  was  financially  em- 
barrassed when  the  time  came  to  call  for  the 
clothes.  He  appealed  to  the  Red  Cross  and  was 
given  a  loan  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  cleaning  and 
some  toilet  articles.  He  asked  for  a  little  more — 
enough  for  an  occasional  coke  and  a  steak — but 
was  told  that  the  rules  wouldn't  permit  it. 

After  paying  his  cleaning  bill,  however,  he 
had  a  few  cents  left  and  in  a  wild  and  woolly 
game  of  "dominoes"  parlayed  his  pennies  to  enough 
for  a  steak.  At  the  PX  he  was  just  about  to  cut 
into  a  li^scious  piece  of  "medium  rare"  when  he 
met  the  accOsmg  eyes  of  the.  man  next  to  him 
—the  Bed  €ro8B  director.        -s^t.  HAMIO  L  ASEN 
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BEDCHiCK 

Camp  Hood,  Tex.— Returning  to  the  barracks 
after  early  chow  one  morning,  a  rookie  went 
at  the  task  of  making  up  a  bunk.  He  concentrated 
on  the  task  so  intensely  that  he  paid  no  attention 
to  another  trainee  stonding  by  until  the  latter  said, 
'Thanks,  buddy.  You  really  know  your  stuff." 

"Cripesy"  acrid  the  vookie  after  looking  around, 
"I'm  In  tl 


Pead  Men  Do  Tell  Tales 

Sioux  Falls  AAF,  S.  Dak.— Fdr  the  Inquiring  Re- 
porter of  the  post  newspaper,  the  Polar  Tech, 
Pvt.  William  E.  Leeds  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  answered 
the  question,  "What  was  your  closest  escape  from 
possible  death?"  His  reply:  "I  was  fooling  around 
with  a  six-cartridge  Colt  revolver  when  I  was 
a  kid.  I  didn't  think  it  was  loaded,  so  I  started, 
playing  a  little  game,  first  clicking  the  gun  at  the 
mirror  and  then  at  my  head.  On  the  fourth  shot 
a  forgotten  bullet  exploded  and  the  mirror  shat- 
tered into  a  thousand  pieces." 

Two  days  later  eagle-eyed  Pvt.  Lorris  R.  Miller 
wrote  in:  "Does  Pvt.  Leeds  realize  that  if  his  first 
shot  was  at  the  mirror,  his  fourth  shot  would  be 
at  himself?  Brother,  he's  dead!" 

The  Navy  Lands  Again 

Camp  Cordon,  Ga. — While  5,000  soldiers  were 
sitting  in  the  Sports  Arena  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  Kay  Kyser  show  to  begin,  a  solitary  sailor 
ambled  in,  looking  for  a  seat.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Navy  blue,  the  soldiers  broke  into  cheers  and  ap- 
plause. "The  Kyser  band  picked  up  the  cue  and 
cut  loose  with  "Anchors  Aweigh." 

The  sailor,  R.  B.  Boyd  SK3c,  was  a  native  of 
Augusta  who  had  just  returned  from  active  duty. 
Asked  where  he  had  obtained  his  ticket,  he  re- 
plied, "That's  a  Navy  secret."  _cpi.  Bernard  bloom 


Pans  Gold  in  Nevada  Hilh 

Reno  AAB,  Nev.— There  can't  be  many  bases  in 
this  country  where  you  can  come  back  from 
a  two-mile  hike  with  some  freshly  panned  gold, 
but  it  can  be  done  here,  and  Cpl.  John  Miller,  an 
instrument  specialist,  is  the  man  who  does  it. 

A  tall,  gray-haired  GI  who  looks  older  than  his 
39  years,  Cpl.  Miller  makes  a  hobby  of  the  study 
and  collection  of  minerals.  He  has  any  number  of 
specimens  from  his  home  state,  Maine,  and  has 
added  considerably  to  his  collection  in  his  travels 
from  one  base  to  another  in  the  Army.  But  it 
wasn't  until  he  was  assigned  to  this  ATC  base 
that  hfr^tocdE  his  hobby  seriously  enough  to  stake 
out  a  claim.  He  hopes,  when  he  gets  around  to 
working  it  after  the  war,  that  his  claim  will  yield 
copper,  silver  and ~  tungsten.  In  the  meantime 
panning  for  gold  has  become  his  recreation. 

With  pick,  shovel,  pan  and  a  fluorescent  light, 
he  goes  to  Jagged  gully  halfway  up  the  moun- 
tainside about  two  miles  from  the  base,  and  pa- 
tiently washes  tiny  particles  of  gold  from  the  red 
gravel  and  black  sand  of  the  Nevada  soil.  A  hun- 
dred-odd years  ago,  $16,000  in  gold  was  taken 
oiit  of  this  vicinity,  practically  in  one  haul,  Cpl. 
Miller  says.  Last  summer  he  and  a  friend,  hoping 
to  find  the  source  of  the  gold  they  had  panned, 
dug  a  tunnel  in  the  gully,  but  they  dug  it  too 
high,  the  corporal  believes.  Next  summer  they 
plan  to  dig  a  lower  tunnel,  because  the  vein 
releasing  the  gold  still  has  not  been  found. 

Cpl.  Miller  formerly  was  engaged  in  farming, 
millwork  and  weaving  near  Bath,  Maine,  which 
he  still  calls  home.  One  of  a  large  religious  fami- 
ly, he  carries  a  Bible  with  him  at  all  times, 
whether  engaged  in  his  instrument  work  on  C-46 
port  mttntm  or  prospecting  for  gold.  He  has 
k  teothm  in  service.     .pv,.  kathbuni  s.  mu 


AAF  Redislribwtion  Stafioii  No.  1,  Atkiiitic  CHy, 

N.  J.— Pfc.  Louis  B.  Rorer  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 

a  veterinarian  who  spent  two  years  in  Fairbanks, 
Alask%  is  back  in  the  States  because  of  a  timber 
wolf.  "The  brute  was  supposed  to  be  tame,"  said 
Rorer,  "and  I  was  giving  him  a  rabies  shot.  He 
slashed  my  finger."  It  was  so  cold  up  there  the 
wound  wouldn't  heal.  The  bone  became  infected, 
so  Rorer  was  ordered  home. 

Fort  Lewis,  Wath.— It  took  Pvt.  Jordan  Young 
nearly  six  months  to  convince  hi.s  draft  board  it 
should  call  him.  He  was  in  Brazil  when  we  entered 
the  war,  so  he  registered  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  When  he  returned  to 
the  States  in  March  1944,  his  draft  board  told 
him  it  had  no  authority  to  register  or  draft  him 
becau8ft«<D^.JK»  tegi^ration  in  Rio. 

I  AAB,  Tex.-^/Sgt.  George  Hamod  of 
the  AACS  received  his  overseas-shipping  orders, 
effective  at  once.  He  wired  his  new  CO  requesting 
an  extension  of  two  or  three  days  "to  attend  to 

some  unfinished  business."  His  CO  replied  as  fol- 
lows: "Unfinished  business  over  there.  Request 
not  granted."  _cpi.  p.  l  gilmer 

Keesler  Held,  Mits.— Bvery  time  the  baddies  of 
a  certain  Sergeant  slap  him  on  the  back  and  call 

him  by  name,  the  GIs  nearby  freeze  at  attention. 
The  reason  is  that  everybody  calls  the  sergeant  by 
his  first  name  instead  of  the  customary  "Sarge." 
He  is  Sgt.  Colonel  G.  Yates. 

Camp  Blonding,  Fla. — The  first  two  artists  who 
worked  on  the  big  mural  in  Service  Club  No.  1 
received  shipping  orders  while  the  work  was  in 
progress.  Pvt.  James  P.  Mealiflf,  the  third  to  take 
over,  worked  in  his  spare  time  and  finished  in 
five  weeks. 
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HOME  TOWNS  IN  WARTIME 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 
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The  smog  that  shrouds  the  city 
\  these  days  is  a  symbol  of  war 
.  '.ife|irocfu€fion  in  ^^lanfs  and  ntills. 

'    fty  SqI.'  AL  HIlit 

IMm^  MMII  ■■IIIW- 

PXTTSBURGH,  Pa. — ^The  story  used  to  be  that  the 
girls  in  Pittsburgh  had  such  shapely  legs 
because  they  had  to  walk  up  and  down  so 
many  of  the  city's  hills  and  the  exercise  devel- 
oped their  muscles  in  the  right  places.  Well,  the 
hills  are  still  there  and  the  girls  are  still  there 
and  CMr  lefi  are  just  at  j^rett j>  but  thereat  Ur ' 
fewer  than  the  usual  complement  of  males  to  ad- 
mire them.  The  hills,  we  mean. 

•It  takes  awhile  for  you  to  realize,  though,  that 
there  has  been  even  that  much  change  in  the  life 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  busier  than  ever,  with  the 
mills  along  the  river  flashing  a  bright  backdrop 
lyy  night  to  the  now-scanty  traffic  along  ^e 
Boulevard  of  the  AUtes.  But  the  town  has  been 
busy  before,  and  to  a  returning  GI  the  things 
that  are  still  the  same  are  easier  to  spot  than  the 
changes. 

In  the  winter  the  snow  turns  gray  just  as 
quickly  as  ever  in  most  sections  and  the  familiar 
slush  achieves  a  new  tone  of  black  with  the  help 
of  increased  itidustrial  soot.  When  there  isn't 
anow^  this  same  soot  meats  up  from  the  pave- 
ments in  little  black  clouds  as  your  shoes  strike 
the  ground.  You  can  rest  assured  that  the  Smoky 
City  of  bad  radio  jokes  is  as  smoky  as  ever. 

The  Pittsburgh  that  never  gets  into  the  jokes 
is  the  same,  too.  South  Pinrk  and  North  Park 
are  both  lovely  in  the  snow  for  steak  fries  by 
characters  who  can  saare  enough  ration  points, 
and  they're  still  swtiU  for  winter  sports.  Last 
•  spring  and  summer  both  parks  played  host  to 
the  usual  picnic  throngs,  which  were  only  a  little 
reduced  by  the  difficulty  in  getting  about  on  ra- 
tioned gas.  Since  Kennywood  can  be  reached  by 
.Iriolley,  the  amnsanent  park  has  euioyed  a  boom. 


WitK'furloughing  GIs  subtracting  a  note  of  color 

from  the  crowds. 

You  don't  see  as  many  soldiers  in  town  as  you 
might  expect.  Camp  Reynolds  at  Greenville,  Pa., 
is  the  only  camp  situated  near  enough  to  Pitts- 
burgh for  GIs  stationed  there  to  take  advantage 
of  overnight  passes  to  visit  the  city.  There  are  a 
few  liP»  around,  of  course,  and  even  some  SPB, 
There  are  some  Ordnance  guys  lucky  enough  to 
be  stationed  in  the  town  itself,  checking  and 
doing  the  paper  work  on  the  district's  war  pro- 
duction, and  there  are  GIs  at  Pitt  and  Tech. 

But  because  the  ASTP  was  curtailed  last  year, 
there  are  fewer  men  in  uniform  taking  courses 
at  the  colleges.  The  GIs  are  almost  the  only  male 
atudeilts  the  coUeg^  have.  The  few  civilian  co- 
legians  are  either  exceedingly  4-F  or  painfully 
young  and  downy.  But  the  co-ed  population  has 
increased  during  the  war.  There  are  girls,  girls, 
girls  on  all  the  campuses. 

The  OD  students  get  worked  reasonably  hard 
to  balance  the  luck  of  being  stationed  in  the 
United  States..  For  a  while  Pitt  GIs  lived  cosily 
in  the  fraternity  houses  along  Forbes  Street,  but 
that  was  too  good  to  last,  and  the  Army  has 
bundled  them  off  to  the  Cathedral,  where  they 
sleep  in  disciplined  rows  in  the  drafty  Gothic  sky- 
scraper and  have  reveille,  retreat  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  GIs  you  see  on  the  streets  during 
the  day  or  in  the  night  spots  in  the  evenings  are 
lucky  guys  on  pre-embarkation  or  just-back- 
from-overseas  furloughs.  There  aren't  enough  of 
them  to  give  Pittsburgh  even  the  illusion  of  be- 
ing a  military  town,  but  just  as  a  gesture  of 
something  or  other  the  local  Provost  Marshal 
has  hung  his  ofiF-limits  sign  on  a  couple  of  bars. 

I>iemoiid  Street  is  still  the  home  of  the  low- 
price  double-header  shot,  and  t^e  Casino  is  still 
one  of  the  nation's  last  stands  of  old-fashioned 
burlesque.  The  Nixon  has  had  good  theatrical 
seasons,  getting  a  lot  of  road  companies  playing 
New  York  hits.  It  caters  to  fewer  try-outs, 
though,  since  in  these  times  of  uncertain  trans- 
portation most  untested  shows  hesitate  to  make 
the  long  trek  from  Broadway.  The  Playhouse 


on  Craft  Avenue  still  puts  on  the  most  pol- 
ished and  popular  semipro  theatricals  in  the 
city,  and  the  little  lounge  is  Still  jammed  at 
night  and  on  Sundays. 

There  are  still  the  same  one-man  dubs  de- 
signed to  outwit  the  early-closing  laws  for  bars, 
and  they  still  have  incredible  names  like  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  Literary  Association  and  the 
St  Cecilia  Society.  The  Continental  Bar  of  the 
William  Penn,  the  Nixon  Cafe,  Al  Mecur's  Music 
Bar  on  Graeme  Street  and  the  Gay  Nineties 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Henry  continue  to  pack  in 
customers  of  an  evening  and  it  is  at  places  like 
these,  after  nightfall,  that  you  begin  to  notice 
the  manpower  shortage,  nonindustrial.  There  are 
tables  with  three  or  four^ls  and  only  one  guy, 
and  tables  with  just  three  or  four  girls.  And  when 
you  see  a  girl  with  a  date  she  usually  is  so  self- 
satisfied  that  you  can't  get  a  good  look  at  her  face 
for  the  glow  on  it.  The  Henry  Bar  has  a  s  _ 
the  mirror  which  reads:  *'innDBCORTED  ladqs  \ 
NOT  BE  smm  m  rsm  boom  arbi  6  p.m." 

You'll  be  able  to  find -practically  assfii 
mark  you  look  for.  The  stone  ea^es 

the  boulevard  hits  Grant  Street,  across 
the  Post-Gazette  building,  are  dirtier  than  ever,^ 
but  colunmist  Charley  Danver  has  given  i 
crusade  to  have  them  cleaned.  He 
the  smoke  Uiat  sullies  them  is  proud  evide 
war  production  and  cleaning  can  wait  on  i 

Cold  industrial  statistics  prove  Charley's  i 
as  convincingly  as  the  smog  on  the  eagles^J 
last  year  Army  Ordnance  cfficiali 
over  one-half  of  all  the  8-inch 
produced  in  the  Utiited  States  came  out 
Pittsburgh  Ordnance  District.  And  8-inch  ! 
are  only  part  of  the  production  story. 

The  steel  mills  are  probably  the  district's  1 
gest  contributors  of  war  materiel,  and  they  1 
been  going  full  blast  since  before  Pearl  . 
Though  the  winter's  fiiri  shortage  ha 
some  of  them,  they  hit  their  highest  produ 
record  to  date  in  the  vnA  ot  Feb.  2a-an  < 
mated  3&»880  tons  or  92  pveent  of  capacity.  ' 
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In  many  of  the  mills  you'll  find  young  girls 
and_  "woinen  doing  men*s  jobs — running  donkey 
engines  in  the  plants,  loading  cars  and  such  like. 
Many  are  trjring  to  fill  the  place  of  an  ataeent 
GI  husband  or  honey.  Others  have  gone  into  war 
plants  simply  because  they  are  needed  or  because 
they  lilM  tite  eaidL  Bvt  AM  «C  Item  aeem  to  have 
no  ambition  to  hang  onto  their  industrial  jobs 
come  the  peace.  At  Jones  and  Laughlin's  South 
Side  works  the  plant  manager  could  think  of  only 
one  girl  who  wanted  to  carry  on  after  the  war— 
her  husband  had  been  killed  overseas. 

In  plants  like  Pittsburgh  Equitable  Meter  and 
^otiier  manufacturers  of  finished  products  where 
"  1  Cirls  worfced  even  in  peacetime,  the  femi- 
famease  has  been  tremendous.  At  the  West- 
ingfaouse  Company*s  East  Pittsburgh  works, 
women  employees  have  been  known  to  break 
into  she-wolf  whistles  at  the  sight  of  a  service- 
ma»— «U  iBlteviiit  oegoodclmta. 

Ahiminum  is  booming  and  Pittrtmrgh,  with 
New  Kensington  up  the  river,  is  still  the  center 
of  aluminum  production  in  spite  of  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry  elsewhere.  Special  alloy 
steels,  machine  tools,  coal,  electrical  equipment, 
and  manufactured  items  of  almost  every 
are  high  on  the  list  of  Pittsbuxgh  products 
war.  On  Neville  Utaoid.  the  Dravo  Corpo- 
turns  out  FT  boats  and  various  other  craft 
for  the  Navy.  They  go  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi  and  thence  to  sea  and  action.  The 
three  rivers  are  crowded  with  the  traffic  that 
Pittsburgh  a  leading  inland  port 

PmsBURcaB  has  no  new  wrinkles  to  add  to  the 
food  and  cigBRtle  riMrtages  found  in  all  cities. 
Shopping  housewives  qnene  up  early  in  the 
mornings  at  Donahue's  and  other  food  stores  to 
get  first  grabs  at  products  rumored  to  be  due  for 
latintiing  Cigar  stores  along  Liberty,  at  tiie 
i^wmt  of  Hfte  tobaBea  Jamiiie,  oOefed  l4mgfdlows 
—those  10-oent  dictator-siae  bamiuet  smokes— 
as  their  only  available  cigarettes.  In  drug  stores 
you  can  still  get  Tast-T-Lemmon  and  Lem-N- 
Blend,  the  fruit  juice  drinks  native  to  western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  migration  of  Pittsburghers  to  the  suburbs 
^r-Mt.  Lebanon,  South  Hills  and  the  like— con- 
'  There  hamt  been,  much  new  building 
Frfnce  the  war,  but  the  North  Side  and  the  ^ast 
End  are  becoming  business  districts  and  shoiqping 
centers.  Squirrel  HiU  around  Forbes  and  Murray 
is  turning  into  a  little  East  Liberty,  and  East 
Liberty  is  increasingly  like  **downtown." 

The  housing  shortage  in  Pittsburgh — as  in 
every  other  Jarge  American  city — is  acute.  The 
population  has  increased,  with  the  influx  of  in- 
dustrial workers  from  outside  more  than  bal- 
ancing the  drain  of  the  Army.  The  Army  itself 
has  run  into  the  housing  problem  and  has  taken 
over  the  old  Municipal  Hospital  on  Bedford 
Street  as  an.  MP  barracks. 

Footloose  UPk  and  their  freedom-loving  pri»» 
oners  used  to  escape  through  the  back  arindows 
of  the  hospital,  but  this  hole  has  been  plugged. 


Arlington  Heights  on  the  South  Side  is  the  only 
recent  substantial  housing  development. 

McKeesport  is  as  overcrowded  as  Pittsburgh 
since  U.S.  Steel  moved  its  Elwood  City  plant 
thne.  Homestead  has  been  half  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  a  new  steel  plant  The  area  razed 
faidnded  most  of  the  oU  red-ligiit  dtetiict  that 
radiated  from  Third  and  Dixon. 

Along  Fifth  Avenue  beyond  Oakland  you'll 
notice  that  the  old  show-place  homes  are  either 
demolished  or  dilapidated.  Taxes  and  the  love  of 
fresh  air  have  driven  most  of  the  wealthy  out 
of  town  to  Sewickly  or  Fox  Chapel.  The  big, 
gently  sloping  lawns  and  the  elaborate  gardens 
are  turning  into  weed  patches.  Here  and  there 
a  garage  left  standing  has  been  rented  as  a  house. 
The  migration  to  the  country  would  probably 
have  been  even  faster  if  the  gas  shortage  hadn't 
strangled  tranq>ortation  to  and  from  town. 

-Thm  are'  mate  of  the  new  nHvinlinfd  red 
streetcars  than  before,  and  fewer  taxis.  There 
haven't  been  any  new  taxis  since  the  war  and 
the  old  ones  are  developing  creaks.  Up  on  Wylie, 
in  the  Hill  District,  they  still  have  free-lance, 
non-licensed  taxis  driven  by  local  boys  for  music 
lovers  who  have  stayed  up  till  curfew  listening 
to  Honey  Boy  pound  on  the  drums. 

Pittsburgh  is  full  of  talk  about  expansion  and 
improvement  schemes  for  |jost-war  days  when 
construction  limitations  will  be  lifted.  Last  fall 
City  Works  Director  Frank  M.  Roessing  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Works  Administration  a 
rapoft  VKQpmlag  an  eiv«ditiire  of  almost  W,- 
000,INW  for  the  first  flx  years  of  peace. 

These  projects  embrace  everything  from  50 
miles  of  armored  curbing  to  36  new  public  build- 
ings— mostly  police  stations  and  fire  houses. 
Some  of  the  improvements  can  t>e  l>egun  as  soon 
as  Federal  authorities  give  a  green  light — ^things 
lilw  the  repaving  of  Barbeau,  KirkpatridK,  Small- 
man  and  SonUi  17th  Streets  and  iWiilrycUHn  of 
new  sewers  on  Penn,  Lemington  and  North  Ave- 
mxes.  Other  improvements,  still  in  tiie  blueprint 
stage,  are  the  repaying  of  the  Bloomfield  and 
Manchester  bridges  and  the  widening  of  the 
south  approach  to  the  latter.  Still  ideas,  not  yet 
even  on  paper,  are  36  public  buildings  and  six 
stations  for  the  City  Highway  Department. 

Roessing's  report-  doesn't  include  major  long- 
term  projects  like  the  proposed  $25,000,000  Pitt 
Parkway,  the  $15,000,000  restoration  plan  which 
wiU  turn  Fort  Pitt  into  a  park  and  the  $6,000,000 
Crosstown  Boulevard.  Most  such  big-time  oper- 
ations will  be  financed  jointly*by  natiomd,«oanty 
and  state  governments. 

Meanwhile  the  new  streetcars  and  the  old  au- 
tomobiles— and  the  absence  of  any  cars  at  all 
in  the  dealers*  windows — are  the  changes  that 
you'd  most  likely  spot  right  off.  The  sight  of  sol- 
diers drilling  on  the  Pitt  Campus  would  proba- 
bly catch  your  eye,  and  you'd  be  struck  by  the 
number  of  sladcs  if  you  drifted  into  any  indus- 
trial plant  But  mostly  Pittsburgh  is  the  same. 
Just  a  little  bigger  and  busier  and  dirtier. 

The  girls*  legs  are  the  same  as  ever. 


Kahn's   Bor  &   Grill  on  Murroy  Avenue  carries  on 

with    p'opr;e*or    Lev.    Kchr    s*;!!    behind    the  bar. 


Vveecs  grew  over  the  iawns  of  the  old  houses  the 
face   or    Fifth   Avenue.   This   is   Fifth    near  Shady 


On  Fourth  Avenue,  the  old  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is 
now    a    parking    lot;    only    its    front   still  stands. 
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EMTOtlAl  STAFF 
■wM«iM«  ErfitM-.  S«t.  iM  McCartky.  FA:  Art 
DlTMttr.  8«t.  ArtlHir  Wttlha*.  DEHL:  AmU- 
taat  Maaagiat  Erfitar.  8ft.  Ja*tMt  StkM^lMHMr. 
tot.:  Aa>«««M«  Art  DirMtcr.  S«t  Hal**  Slaia. 
pMwh.  Sfll.  tM  Hcftllar.  Ami.;  Faa- 

NiM.  Eatr.:  U.  %.  E«lw.  tft  NHanr  N. 
LyMM.  CA:  AiMttat*  Erfitarv  8«t.  Mm  Nagr. 
laf.:  Cat.  Martarct  OaaU.  WAC:  S«t.  Kalvk 
Bsy«(.  AAF:  Cat-  Max  Navack.  TC. 

WA8NINCT0N.  8ft.  Barrett  McCara.  Had. 

FRANCE.    8ft  ¥«rlt    Miller.    AAF:  8ft. 


8ft.  Etf  CwMiafkaa.  i 

**-    

   8ft.  R«f  Kaaay.     

Rakrrt  McBriaa.  Sif.  Carpa:  Pf«.  Pat  Caffay. 
AAF:  Cat.  H*war4  Katiaatf«r.  CA:  Cyl.  Wlkirt 
Krtll.  laf.  (Airkarat):  Pfc.  Daviri  WM^aaik. 
AAF:  Pvt.  David  Bcraer.  Eafr. 

•  RITAIN.  8ft.  Darkia  L.  Hwacr.  CA:  8ft. 
8aa4cr««a  VaaHerkiH.  CA:  Sft.  Jaka  8Mtt. 
Eafr.:  8ft.  Earl  AatferMa.  AAF:  8ft.  Fraatis 
Barke.  AAF:  Cal.  ia«k  Caffia».  CA:  Cfl. 
Efaiasd  Aatrikw.  !■«.:  PI*.  Twa  Flaaaary. 
AAF. 

AWTIIALIA.PMILIPPHIIS.  Sft.  UFayatla 
Uclw.  AAF:  tVt  OMrlfa  Mka.  DCML:  SfA. 
OMiflat  BarfataM  DEHL:  8ft.  Dirk  Naalay. 
AAF:  8ft.  Onic  8t.  Baara*.  laf.:  Cal-  Rafar 
Wrraii.  Sia.  Cerac  Sft.  CharM*  D.  Paartaa. 
Eatr  :  Cal.  Jaka  McLaarf.  Med  :  Sft.  Marvia 
Faiii.  Eafr.:  Cpl.  ia*  Stefaaatii.  Eafr.:  Cfl. 
Fraak  J.  B«*k.  DEML:  8fl.  Rafar  W.  Caawa. 
OEML:  tft.  laak  F.  Cfwa*.  DEML:  9gL  LIfMl 
WaMwl!.  DEML. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC.  8ft.  Lwry  MaMBn*. 
CA:  Pf*.  6*arf*  Barat.  8if.  Carpa;  Pie.  MM 
O.  Ararttraaf.  laf.:  Sft.  Bill  Raaf.  laf.:  Cfl. 
laaiM  6«kte/  Araid.:  Sft.  N.  N.  Olipkwrt. 
ERfr.:  Sft.  Bill  Vaaaa.  laf.:  CM-  Ta«  Par- 
r*«».  OEML:  Daa  Marfaa  Yl«.  U8CBK: 
Vrrnaa  N.  Rakcrt*  81*.  U8HR:  Maaaa  E. 
Paalak  CPkaM.  U8MR:  Cat-  Laa  Wibaa.  8lf. 

MARIANAS.  Cal.  Taai  O'Briaa.  DEHL:  8ft. 
Oil   farri*.  AAF:  8ft.  iaak   Bafa.  DEML: 

ITALV.  8fl.  Many  mmm.  AAF:  8ft.  Afiiil 
AAF:  8bL        PaMar.  AAF:  CM.  •aarv* 

 Jl  AAF:  Pf*.  It*  FraaaHMk  Caa.:  Pf*. 

Cvl  Bckwiad.  AAF:  Pvt.  Daw  Skwa.  laf. 

INDIA-BURMA  aad  CHINA.  Sft.  Paal 
J«l«HMaa.  AAF:  Sft  6Mrf«  J.  Carkalllai.  Sif. 
C«ra*:  Sft.  Oav* .  Ri(kard»*a.  CA:  Sft.  Laa 
8Ha»a«.  DEML:  Sft.  Waltar  Patart.  NM:  C»l. 
im4  Caai.  DEML. 

ALA8NA.  8ft.  Ray  PNfaM.  AAF:  6fl  Jfka 


IRAN-IRA*.  8ft.  BMtt  EaBNk  M. 
PANAMA.  Cpl.  NMmN  MaRMk. 


 Ita/TCfl.  rrwMUm  Fan- 

k*rt. 

Eiacalive  OM«*r.  MaJ.  lack  W.  Waak*. 
By»la*M  Manafcr.  MaJ. 


laaK  Mki. 
18*.  MaJ. 


I  E». 


jMkBar:  Martaaa*.  Mai.  Iwtaa  J. 
Italy.  MaJ.  Rakart  StraMMr:  BaraM-la4ta.  Ca»t. 
Martid  A  BuiTMifka:  Alaaka.  Lt.  Bratfy  E. 
Clay  Jr  :  Iraa.  LI.  David  BallU:  Piaaaia.  Caarl. 
N*«ard  Cartwall:  Pacrta  Riaa.  CaaL  Fraak 
Gla«ttaa«:  Middle  Eaat.  Caft.  Kaaarltaa  AaM«. 
PUERTO  RICO.  8ft.  Daa  Caaka.  FA;  Pf*. 

^'SiOOLe'eABT.  8ft.  Rkbvd  Pairt.  DEML. 
BRAZIL.  Pf*.  Nat  Ratftaa.  AAF. 
NAVY.  DaMM  Naoaat  8U. 


tmm  talt  Ak  laaw  a«ML  WWl  BMmw 

StrkS^^SS^bmimm  iMa  mm. 


ComdiOfi:  No  f morms 

DcttrYAMK: 


ezprcM  my  mndation  for  ywat 
derful  periodical.  You  may  rmt  Msared 
that  it  Is  read  fram  eovcr  to  cover  hy  all 
the  offlcen  and  enlisted  men  at  this  sta- 
tion. It  is  usually  the  first  medium  to  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  direc- 
tives, which  usually  take  some  time  to 
filter  down  through  channels.  HONPtVir, 
I  wish  to  call  to  yotir  attention  j^mm^' 
de  entitled  ^Souvenir  Savvy.'* 

This  article,  by  the  Yakk  Washington 
Bureau,  is  written  contrary  to  tlirectives 
at  Headqtiarters.  ETOUSA.  and  gives 
every  returning  officer  and  GI  the  im- 
pression that  they  can  take  with  thtjn  to 
the  Z  of  I  enemy  firearms  of  )  ** 


tx.  S.  CSoRfenuBcnt.  Yon  cSStS^S^^  s 
WD  Cfr.  Jfo.  353  1944,  but  you  win  note 
the  artide  failed  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  Par.  3k<3)  of  Sec.  m  of  the 
above-mentioned  WD  circular,  whidi 
states  that  the  theater  commandir  Wfll 
determine  what  can  be  carried  hf  Ipiar- 
aonnel  returning  to  the  Z  of  L 

For  your  information  1  wish  to  caU 
your  attention  to  CircNlor  M.  ETOUSA, 
1944  series.  Sec.  iii  thereof,  whidi  spe- 
cifically  states  that  ftrearms,  enemy  or 
otherwise,  in  whole  or  in  part  cannot 
be  retained,  carried  or  mailed  by  U.S. 
personnel  to  the  Z  of  L  It  is  hoped  that 
you  will  correct  this  false  impression 
created  in  the  article  at  the  earliest  poa- 
sible  time,  as  it  wiU  create  a  fading  of 
resentment  by  all  permnart  returning  to 
the  Z  of  I.  as  undo- BO  circumstances  WiU 
they  be  allowed  to  carry  with  them  to 
the  Z  of  I  the  equtomeat  —■"ITi^niid  In 
your  article,  rf  gardMRi  of  i 
they  obtain  from  their  i 
Your 


are  plaead  in  eart^  arena  In  coBlaQ 
their  fun.  One  sho^  walk  through  the 
al-tftosnaa  wnrds  to  find  out  Just 
hoaa  MtM  are  niaecd  in  tfaoae 
.  Ya^  wt  teve  n  daSte  Job  to  an 
'  ]  to  dn  It .  . . 


Dear  Yanx: 

...  If  Pvt  McCoy  was  stiU  a  rookie  his 

rpe  could  be  excused;  btit  he  has  been 
the  service  long  enough  to  know  that 
orders  are  orders  and  they  will  be  car- 
rid  out  no  matter  what  organimtion  hn 
may  be  in.  .  .  . 

What  would  his  home  to^Mf  1» 
without  a  police  force? 


n,7V«kfl 


The  War  Goes  On 

Dear  Yavk: 

I  have  rend  a  lot  of 
CaU  and  now  I  have 

  in  a  

any  detaU  that  comes 

  mardied  in  front  oi  of- 
ficers Ibr  n  show  is  the  last  damn  straw. 
Today  aome  Jeep  came  in  the  barracks 

for  a  Ifr-man  detail.  Of  course  I  went, 
and  there  were  about  40  more  in  the  same 
situation  as  myself.  We  went  to  the  thea- 
ter and  some  officer  (supposed  to.  be) 
came  out  and  told  us  that  they  were  giv- 
ing a  show  for  some  visiting  brass,  but  it 
was  prettv  duU  and  we  w«re  to  walk  in 
front  of  me  stage  to  give  them  a  laugh. 
I  guess  we  are  here  just  to  give  them 
(officers)  something  to ' 
overseas  ever  happened  ! 
they  would  only  send 
would  be  very  happy. 


>  laugh  at  Nothing 
ed^nttg^aMitf 


Oflicofs'  Whisky 


In  Defense  ifi  mPs 

Dear  Yank: 

The  men  in  my  MP  outfit  are  really 
burned  up  after  reading  Pvt  Curt  Mc- 
Coy's rebuke  of  MPs  in  a  recent  Mail 
Coll.  It  strikes  us  that  Pvt  McCoy  is  JiHt 
snappin'  his  cap  because  hnawdt  •  ad*- 
take  in  violating  speed  rag  ^  ~ 
got  caught  doin^  it 

I  have  been  an  IfiP  for  ofver  3%  Tears 
and  I  have  yet  to  witness  any  other  Gt 
or  group  of  GIs.  dog  robbin'  for  the  MPs. 
If  anything,  it's  the  other  way  round. 

Obviously,  it  has  never  occurred  to 
Pvt  McCoy  that  a  lot  of  MPi  are  (and 
have  been  for  some  time)  at  the  front 
lines.  Who  is  it  that  greets  the  forward 
echelon  of  U.  S.  personnd  when  they  ad- 
vance to  a  position  that  find  Just  been 
cleared  of  the  enemy?  ThnME^  nntninl* 
ly.  But  then,  the  renr  ffltflwi  WMlidn^ 
know  about  that . .  • 
Burma  Wfg^  tWI 

Dear  Yank: 

. .  .  Does  Pvt  McCoy  know  that  every 
beachhead  landing  has  MP  personnel 
who  direct  movements  of  tromw  and 
materid  right  in  the  line  of  fire?  Docs 
he  dan  Imow  tiint  the  IIP  diitnilmiiBt 
in  India  which  he  so  bitterly  condemns 
has  recdved  high  commendations  on  its 
training  at  home  (Infantry  training) 
and  the  thanks  of  legions  of  GIs  in  India 
who  arrived  in  a  theato*  strange  in  cus- 
tom and  wdrd  in  living  conditions  from 
an  American  viewpoint? 

Pvt.  McCoy  mentions  something  about 
four  or  five  BCPs  in  a  jeep  parked  on  a 
roadside  ready  to  pounce  on  an  unwary 
GI.  This  is  to  advise  him  4hat  we  are  one 
of -the  few  MP  units  in  India  and  as  such 
we  recently  oriented  about  "20  men  in 
MP  duties.  This  was  the  only  conceivable 
time  that  four  or  five  MPs  could  be  seen 
in  one  jeep.  .  .  . 


Mid      On  1 


Dear  Yakk: 

. . .  Why  is  it  that  only  officers  are  en- 
titled to  n  whiakj  ration  down  tern  In 
the  rariflf  T  li  It  hacaii  an  ■ntialiid  wi 
cant  hold  taia  liquor?  If  tint  ia  tlM  ( 
then  I  heUeve  ttie  whisky  mtion  i 
be  done  away  with  altogether  It. 
there  are  some  officers  who  cnnft 
[uor  as  wen  as  an  EM  can. 
whisky  were  rationed  to  EM  it  would 
do  away  with  a  lot  of  illegal  drinking 
that  goes  on  down  this  way.  which  un- 
doubtedly affects  a  man's  health,  such  as 
the  drinking  of  butterfly  rum.  butterfly 
brandy,  cheap  wine  and  other  lousy  al- 
cohols that  a  drinking  man  will  drink 

when  there  is  no  good  liquor  to  be  had  

We  do  get  a  small  beer  ration  out  this 
A  few  bottles  a  month,  but  who  in 
wants  to'  sit  Mid  drink  warm  beer 
is  enjoying  good 


El. 


Gcvemmeai  Salaries 

Dear  Yank: 

Becently  I  r«ad  that  there  is  n 
ment  on  foot  to  give  memkwra  eC 
grass  a"*  raise  in  pay.  Without  cntei 
into  any  debate  as  to  whether  or 
'such  a  raise  is  now  justified,  a  _ 
rises  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not, 
cases  where  salary  raises  for  Ui 
States  Government  employeea 
f  acted,  it  wonid  not  be 


I  ef  adaiy  raiaes.  Tise  i 
mdd  be  necnmplisfaed  with 
mmf  !■¥  exemption  or  no  income  tax  at  I 
all;  flie  ilfasrvlng  employee  would  have  1 
more  money  in  his  pockets  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  if  he  got  an  increase  ia  ] 
compensation. 

Why  do  we  now  give  congressmen,  ser- 
vicemm  and  others  who  receive  Koven-  i 
ment  compensation  a  sum  of  money  sod 
say  to  them.  We  will  require  you  to  gire  , 
some  of  it  bade  at  income-tax  time"? 
Abolishment  of  income  tax  on  money 
received  from  Government       'piai  ' 
tion  would  result  in  n  gnat  wmmgii 
paper  worl  ^ 
headaches.  . 


One  Man's  War 

Dear  Yank: 

Not  that  it  would  interest  anyone  in 
particular,  but  I'd  like  very  much'  to  re- 
cord the  following  events  for  posterity: 


Attu  ^  . 

Kiska  occupied 


On  KR 

.Latrine  duty. 
1  arvwa  laiNuna . . .  Barradu  orderly. 
D-Day  in  France .  Signed  IMth  for  haviiic 
sleeves  ufn 

Return  to  the 


The  topper?  My  wife,  an  Army 
is  in  Prance  and  I  am  in  the 


Dear  Yamk: 

In  response  to  Pvt  Curt  McCoy's  ar- 
ticle on  "How  To  Aid  the  War^  Td  like 
to  add  a  few  remarks.  The  MPs  don't 
make  Uws.  they  enforce  tipnv  Yfe*  or- 
ders are  set  down  by  the  IM^  itiiv  teA 


ndvantaaa  e 

lbam.AEl« 


digitized  bf  GoGgle 


Dear  Yakk: 

...  We  off^f'f  of  li"^  ( 
pany  commanders  and  platoon  leaders 
are  <^**»»g  this  war  over  here,  without 
ttM  Wtiaring  of  insignia  of  rank  and  with- 
o«t  title;  being  called  by  various  nick- 
names, mine  bdng  too  ribald  for  tender 
edrs.  We  take  as  many  hard^ips  and 
chances  as  the  men.  We  must  always  be 
out  in  front  for,  unless  we  are,  the  men 
are  reticent  about  being  aggressive.  We 
are  merely  another  rifleman  but  with  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  what  is  our  recognition? 
Like  the  aid  men.  we  are  taken  for 
granted  and  when  any  benefits  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature  or  postwar  opportunity 
are  offered,  we  are  overlooked. 

In  most  cases  the  jumor  officers  are  un- 
married, and  moat  noncoms  mariUJ 
status  make  mote  money  tiwn  we  do.  The 
base  pur  of  n  tat  Ucutcnant  U  $l«.ff7. 
and  for  foreign  service  he  geto  10  percent 
of  that  base  pay.  He  is  allowed  about  $75 
for  quarters — an  allowance  which  he 
never  sees  but  which  we  figure  we  are 
pigrtog  for  a  fbnhole  or  pillboK  anns  hot 


Original  fncim 
Ui4hVERStTY0f  MKHIGaW 
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Lsr  me  pbople  comb 

^5^^J!,v!^'1wu*?*»>*  P««>Ple  come 

Th^  fTff^  J**®  lands  of  e&rth  and  walk  around 
The  tattered  world.  Let  them  be  awed,  .struck 

uUITID 

Tv?^  u       ^^fy  ^hem  the  battleground. 

The  shattered  tanks,  the  buried  guns,  the  stones 
"N.  rpu     ^^^^^^  ^i^®**®       bombers  passed.  Point  out 
or  thoate  wfaoidied  too  slov,  and  jjid  without. 

Show  them  the  worst  of  what  there  is  to  see- 

i.et  them  be  sickened,  horrified,  aghast- 
But  let  them  look  and  feel  and  touch  and  be 
Aware  that  Future's  signpost  is  the  Past, 
«    i,       might  happen  soon  again.  Let  these 
Be  War  s  last  great  advertisement  for  Peace. 
SCSI/,  iofr«  Mad^H:X.  -  -4i|I.HAMIDAifliMIMl\^ 

THOUGHTS  FROM  A  BOMBU  • 

Which  cynical  god 
In  the  arrangement  of  things 
Placed  this  woman 
Squatting  on  a  hillside 
Near  where  the  ox  flings 
Moist  ^ods 
^    Frmsi  an  impatient  hoof 

And  gave  her 

The.  inscrutable  passion 
For  silent 
Ifirfi  I  liiiB  stokaKm 
That  moves  her  to  fashion 
A  tool  from 
Pieces  of  blasted  roof 

'Neath  which  once 
She  lived  and  weaned  the  child 
That  today  raises 
An  innocent  face 
To  squint  curiously  at  the  wild 
Silver  bird,  once  deadly 
And  now  so  aloof? 

Did  this  god 
Know  that  ftotn  the 
Men  would  look 

Down  at  primitive  toil 
And  have  time  to  wonder  why 
The  past  lived  on 
Despite  the  future's  proof? 

-S|t.  STAN  fUNK 

SOAP  AND  WATER 

You  might  think  this  nonsense  and  so  much 

palaver 

Till  you've  gone  for  a  month  and  not  even  seen 

lather. 

I  think  someone  said  that  a  bath  is  a  bath 
When  a  man's  in  a  tub  and  can  both  sing  and 

laugh. 

With  no  one  to  watch  him  or  tell  him  to  hurry 
And  soapsuds  are  flitting  about  in  a  flurry 
I've  bathed  in  canteen  cups  and  helmets  and  cans, 
I  ve  gone  for  three  weeks  without  washing  my 

hands, 

But  I  think  if  I  ever  get  out  of  this  war 
I'll  live  in  a  bathtub  for  time  evermore. 

Just  give  me  a  tub  th^t  is  porcelain-lined. 
With  nice  tiled  floors,  and  rll  Soon  be  reclined 
The  full  length  of  that  lovely  ctrntain^r  of  water 
And  neither  my  wife  nor  my  son  nor  my  daughter. 
Through  threat  or  enticement,  shall  lurt  from 

his  lair  , 
The  father  they  love.  They  can  pull  out  their  hair. 
They  can  rave,  ^ey  can  rant,  they  can  scream, 

they  can  roar; 
But  1*11  smile  and  remember  this  bathtubless  war, 
4knd  I'll  lie  midst  the  wonderful  soapsuds,  I  think. 
Till  my  skin  and  my  soul  are  a  rose-petal  pink, 

france  Cpl  JOHN  F  ABEL  Jr. 


:  bet^ 
prr 

i 


IMPRESSION  Of  THe  RAM  . 

Upon  the  silent  windolipanjeii:*'**-'*^-'^'^ 
Released  from  bonds,  oblivion '^und. 
Resound,  resound 
The  milling  drops  of  rain. 

Interned  and  segr^ated  from~the~cIoiids,  ' 
The  heralding  murmurs  sweep 

In  crude,  transparent  shrouds, 
Asleep,  asleep. 

He,  instance-bound,  adheres 

To  milling  fury  and  the  warning  tone, 

Alon%, alone. .  . 
The  sheltersd  and  |tis  tears. 

NmwGyimma  ^  HAMY  ECKSTEIN 

JONO  or  MF  MPnr  MAM 

I  am  the  empty  min  who  dfidT  atn^'ea^  death. 
Not  on  the  seas,  clutched  by  ifMudiis  trades  of 

depth, 

Not  on  high  rocks,  bruising  against  the  maite 

Nor  in  forests  on  a  couch  of  ^uie.  ' 

With  mud  and  dirt  cutting  my  breath. 
My  dying  phrases  anticlimaxed  omloi^;'  . 
frustrated  and  denied,  I  turned  and  bent  * 


deeds,  fa^(<5ic 


ctrcum- 


5AKI  MISSED  ME~ 

(Apologies  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  Jennie) 

"Saki  missed  me  on  patrol. 

Peeking  from  the  tree  he  hid  in! 
Clerk  who  checks  the  morning 

"^JSaaaday  mMte  I  taat  been  dAim 
Mark  me  AWOL,  eat  me  out. 

Say  I'm  ailing  when  you  list  me. 
Say  I'm  late,  but  never  doubt: 

.Saki  missed  me! 

New  CoUJan,n 


-«/Sil.ltAJ.mVMIACH 


Nor  did  I  perish  ai  l 
In  times  of  glory;'  ^ 
stances. 

Much  more  prosaically,  grotesquely 'ux>- 
Amusing  and  grotesque  I  almost  laughed 
Before  my  tongue  was  blocked  and  I  was  dead. 

It  was  so  long  ago,  I  can  hardly  remember; 

ihe  time  was  morning  r~''   

The  day,  strangely  r 
I  am  the  empty  i 

Nmwfovndlaitd  4s9^  IAUMAT  iamc  j,. 


"^Breathes  there  a  GI 

On  the  face  of  the  earth 
Who  possesses  the  rating 
He  thinks  >ei^  is  worth? 

MUAN  s.  WEN. 


;  and  the  month  November; 

the  eleventh. 
mo  dM  an  empty  ^th. 

lAUMAT  LANS  Jr 


ACROSS 

1  Top  card 
4  Okay  In  the 

AAF 
9.  Park  the 
carcass 

12.  French  street 

13.  Orphan 

14.  Hawaiian 
food 

15.  Deserve 
17.  Radioactive 

element 
19.  Brain  wave 

21.  Dash 

22.  Surrendered 
25.  Girl's  nan 
28.  Otherwiaa 

31.  EUher'***'^'**** 

32.  Drunk 

33.  Baseball 
player 

M.  What  to  call 

the  CO 
as.8outheni 

coin 
SI.  Besides 
38.  Player  on  the 

second  team 
40.  GI 

42.  River  in 
Germany 

44.  Require 

45.  Voting  tickets 
48.  Aromatic 

herb  seed 

51.  .  sweet  as 

apple  cider 

52.  Military 
forces 

54.  Original 

55.  24  hours 

56.  Three  stripes 
or  more 

59.  It  goes  with 
a  whiz 

DOWN 

lulp  for 


4.  Fixed  the 
rank  of 

5.  Advance 

6.  African 
antelope 

V.  Ireland 
8.  One  who 

faces  facts 
9  BackboM 
10.  Acknowl- 
edgement 
of  debt 
U.  Man's 

nickname 
16.  Not  working 
IS.  Not  


24.1  

follower 
as.  Din 

27.  Ball  player's 

slip-up 
30.  Tear  jerker 
33.  More  than 
half,  but  less 
than  tuU. 


37.  Territory. 

SW  comer  of 

Arabia 
SB.  Pass  on 
41.  To  let 
4S.SicUlan 


34.  Coasti^«.. 
36.  Line  of  ** 
chatter 


9!t  an  auction 

4«.   from 

Decatur 
47.  Title  of 

respect 

49.  Take  a  look 

50.  Female  sheep 
53.  Short  for 

telegraph 


IT  seems  the  Army  was  partly  responsible  for 
■  putting  this  trim  figure  in  the  movies.  Jean 
Trent  was  on  tour  of  Army  airfields  with  a 
Fow.-th  Air  Force  show  and  some  GIs  sent  her 
photograph  to  Walter  Wanger.  That  brought 
her  an  interview  and  a  long-time  contract 
with  Universal  Pictures.  She  has  a  part  in 
Universal's  "Salome-Where  She  Danced." 
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Contributions  for  this  page  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Post  Exchange, 
YANK,  The  Army  Weekly,  205  East 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


My  Soldier  Movie 

BACK  and  forth  across  the  country  fly  the  siz- 
zlhlg^  questions:  "Are  soldier  movies  true  to 
soldier  life?"  and  "Is  GI  Joe  really  the  way  the 
films  show  him?" 

Critics  call  for  greater  truth  and  realism. 
Hollywood  shrugs  its  shoulders,  points  to  the 
box-office  figures  and  turns  out  another  blooper 
about  the  teen-age  crowd  at  the  Stage  Door  Can- 
teen. The  public,  caught  in  the  middle  and  puz- 
zled, looks  for  someone  to  whom  it  can  go  for  the 
final,  authoritative,  reassuring  word. 

Well,  here  I  stand,  bursting  at  the  barracks 
bag  with  expert  opinion,  and  the  only  thing  any- 
one ever  asks  me  is  "Hey,  what's  holding  up  them 
large  plates?"  But  today  somebody  else  is  in  the 
kitchen  with  Dinah,  so  attention,  please,  Holly- 
wood and  fans: 

The  trouble  with  soldier  movies  is  that  they've 
been  glorifying  the  wrong  soldiers.  First  we  get 
a  rash  of  epics  about  clean,  blond  lads  in  the 
Air  Force  saying  "Roger!"  in  dean,  blond  voices, 
loving  girls  with  unbearably  lovehr  liiBir  and,  at 
the  drop  of  a  propeller,  zooming  off  into  the  wild 
blue  yonder.  Sweiet,  but  is  it  IMet 

No,  decides  a  mpim  Genius  Wltk  an  Idea,  and 
he  rolls  back  the  clock  to  the  last  war  and  comes 
up  with  a  job  about  a  plain  ground  soldier,  evi- 
dently slated  for  the  Infantry.  He  has  thb  plain 
soldier  spend  exactly  three-fifths  of  his  basic- 
training  time  polishing  the  insides  of  garbage 
cans  and  another  fifth  running  around  with  gen- 
erals (we  killed  the  last  fifth  New  Year's  Eve). 
He  finally  releases  the  picture  under  the  hot  title 
of  "See  Here,  Pvt.  H~g — e." 

There  is  nothing  radically  wrong  about  giving 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Infantry  an  occasional 
break  in  the  films,  but  anybody  knows  that  the 
real  heroes  of  this  war  are  the  guys  in  the  sta- 
tion complements  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  glorified.  Then  we  will  have  a  real 
Army  movie,  one  with  the  stuff  of  life  in  it;  a 
human  document — alive,  warm,  breathing. 

I've  just  about  finished  the  scenario,  and  I 
happen  to  have  it  with  me.  Naturally  I  won't 
give  you  all  of  the  plot  here,  or  the  dialogue, 
or  even  all  of  the  characters.  I  want  to  have 
something  in  reserve  when  they  get  me  into  one 
of  those  story  conferences  in  Hollywood.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  harm  in  revealing  the  title  and 
just  a  few  hints  about  the  story. 

For  a  while  I  played  with  several  titles,  each 
possessing  its  good  points.  "Service  Unit,  I  Love 
You"  occurred  right  away,  and  for  a  while  I 
was  rather  fond  of  "30  Seconds  Over  the  PX." 
Then  "The  Keys  of  the  Typewriter"  certainly 
deserved  consideration.  I  finally  decided,  though, 
that  you  couldn't  beat  "Well,  Well,  Pfts.  Weidon." 


I  admit  frankly  that  my  decision  was  caused 
by  a  desire  to  have  my  name  known  in  every 
household,  instead  of  merely  in  most  camp 
latrines.  The  big  advantage  of  this  title  is  that 
in  making  a  sequel  m  a  couple  of  years  they 
won't  have  to  worry  about  any  real-life  increase 
in  rating;  they  can  just  call  the  sequel  "Well, 
Well,  Well,  Pfc.  Weldon." 

I'm  really  not  the  kind  of  writer  who  gets 
into  a  producer's  hair  with  all  kinds  of  sugges- 
tions and  demands,  but  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  leading  man  to  play  the  part  of  me.  What  do 
you  think  of  Gregory  Peck?  True,  this  won't  be 
essentially  a  romantic  film — boil  it  down  and  it's 
a  case  of  boy  meets  Army,  boy  struggles,  Army 
keeps  boy — but  I  do  have  my  tender  side,  and 
Peck,  I'd  say,  has  just  the  right  amount  of  shy 
charm,  coupled  with  natural,  rugged  good  looks 
and  a  thrilling,  vibrant  voice  with  wavy  hair. 
And  since  this  will  be  largely  a  man's  picture, 
replete  with  virile  action,  they  needn't  go  any 
higher  than  about  Linda  Darnell  in  casting  the 
girl  who  loves  me,  or  rather  adores. 

Now,  just  a  little  about  the  story  and  I'll  get 
back  to  my  work,  as  you  never  saw  a  garbage 
truck  in  the  condition  this  one  is. 

The  action  revolves  around  a  captured  Grerman 
service  record.  A  near-sighted,  irresistible  Amer- 
ican soldier  (me)  discovers  the  record  lying 
around  the  headquarters  office  of  a  PW  camp. 
The  other  clerks  gave  it  no  heed,  figuring  the 
German  prisoner  was  bucking  for  a  discharge 
and  was  up  before  the  board.  However,  our  hero 
(me)  knows  a  few  German  words — "irankiurters 
mitt  sauerkraut,  mein  geliebte'* — and  he  realizes 
at  once  that  this  is  a  document  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Allied  cause,  containing  as  it  does 
the  line  of  duty  status  of  Hipschen  von  Pipp- 
schen,  the  brains  of  the  Germany  army.  At  this 


point  there  is  a  dissolve.  (Whatever  that  may  be. 
Though  I  made  $9,678,137.19  a  week  as  a  Holiy- 
wood  writer,  I  never  did  any  writing.  Just  rooted 
in  my  office  making  paper  airplanes  and  caltog- 
Ingrid  Bergman.  Called  her  Ingrid.) 

As  the  next  scene  opens  we  see  our  hero  (me) 
keeping  the  Gestapo  at  bay  (Lower  New  York), 
while  making  violent  love  to  the  Nazi  spy,  who 
is  disguised  as  a  Japanese  gebha  girl.  How  the 
hero  thwarts  an  enemy  plot  to^^wreck  the  morale 
of  the  unit  by  putting  rock  salt  into  the  ping- 
pong  balls,  and  how  he  saves  the  life  of  the  mess 
sergeant,  who  is  being  playfully  Ijrnched  by  the 
KPs,  only  to  have  the  homely  stenogr«4>her, 
struggling  along  on  Civil  Service  pay,  throw  oil 
her  dark  glasses  and  reveal  a  bathing  suit  hug- 
ging a  lovely  form,  is  

Well,  it's  something  you  will  oertalnlar  never 
see  in  next  week's  Yank.  Order  your  copsr  today. 

fmrt  WadwwZrth,  N.  Y.  -Mb  flIAMM  IMMN 

EVENING  AT  HOME 

As  I  lay  on  my  cot  and  I  stared  at  the  pages 
Of  a  book  where  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  sages 
Had  sprinkled  the  juiciest  thoughts  of  the  ages, 

Young  Roger,  my  neighbor  in  pleasure  and  labor, 

My  buddy  with  mop  in  latnne. 
My  field-wire  reeler,  potato  peaier 

And  expert  with  TL13, 
Came  up  beside  me  and  forcefully  pried 
Apart  from  the  muses,  for  aces  and  tW 

Were  vying  with  ten,  jack  and  queen. 

I  am  not  a  gambler.  I  never  had  played 
Rumm^  or  pinochle,  brid^^e  or  Old  BCaid, 
But  friendship  is  friendship  and  so  I  must  trade 
Two  eclogues,  an  ode,  a  pnillippic  tirade 
For  a  pair  of  nines  and  the  ace  of  H>*de. 

Jack  sat  at  my  right  and  Ed  dealt  the  caids. 
Then  Jack  dealt  and  I  dealt  and  Roger  and  John, 

And  the  minutes  flew  fast  till  mMnight  was  past 
And  my  dollar  and  tfiirtsr^niiie  eests  were  all 
gone. 

We  played  and  we  j^ayed  fior  eMh  iMDd  was  the 

last— 

Oh,  surely— but  still  it  went  on. 

At  a  quarter  past  three. 
When  the  deal  came  to  me, 

I  thrust  friendship  aside  and  arose; 
And  my  buddies  quite  weary. 
With  eyes  red  and  bleary  ^ 

Agreed  it  was  time  we  might  doae. 

Both  Caesar  and  Homer  have  written  oi  wan 

For  Homer  'twas  glory. 

For  Caesar  a  story 
Of  strong  men  united  and  pagan  defiance. 

For  Sherman  'twas  gory; 
Von  Clausewitz  described  it  as  theory  and  science. 

Qh,  where  in  the  annals  of  armies  and  conquest, 
Are  the  words  of  the  erudite  seer  that  writes 

Of  the  battle  that  barracks-bound  soldiers 
Wage  over  and  over  on  weekday  nights? 

Port  of  Embarkatton  Wc  MVNM 

MY  LOVE 

My  love  is  tangible  to  mfe, 
A  thing  I  feel,  a  thing  I  see; 
A  springtime  thing  I  always  wear. 
Like  lilacs,  tangl^  in  my  hair; 
A  living  thing,  forever  warm. 
Exciting  as  a  summer  storm. 

Like  vapor  trails  that  mark  the  sky 
When  early-morning  bombers  fly> 
My  love  has  left  a  mark  on  me: 
An  everlasting  melody! 
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ED  McKeever  turned  down  several  attrac- 
tive offers  from  Fordham^  Boston  Col- 
lege and  a  niunber  of  professional  clubs, 
and  signed  a  conlfigt  to  be  head  ooacfa  of 
football  at  Cornell  because  he  was  looking  for 
security-  He  wanted  to  settle  down  in  a  nice 
small  town  where  the  5-year-old  McKeever 
twin  girls  could  start  school  next  fall  without 
worrying  about  whether  they'd  have  to  move 
again  before  they  got  aoquabited  with  the 
teacher. 

"We  want  to  marry  our  noEt  ooach,**  they 
told  him  at  CornelL  *'Well  pt6aSae  to  honor  • 
and  obey,  in  victory  and  in  defeat,  and  not 
even  the  most  disgnmtled  alimmvui  will  make 

us  part." 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  Cornell,  looked 
just  right  for  the  twins,  who  were  born  in 
December  1940  while  their  father  and  Frank 
Leiiiy  were  taking  the.  Boston  College  team 
to  Kew  Orleans  to  beat  Tennessee  in'  the 
Sugar  Bowl. 

"Get  out  the  marriage  license  and  put  that 
in  writing,"  McKeever  said.  "I  do." 

A  long-term  and  well-paid  coaching  career 
at  a  respectable  Ivy  League  school  like  Cor- 
nell must  look  good  to  McKeever.  He  appre- 
ciates such  a  spot  because  he  ttade  his  way  to 
the  top  of  the  football  business  the  hard  way 
before  he  became  temporary  headman  at 
Notre  Dame  last  year,  succeeding  his  best 
friend,  Frank  Leahy,  who  went  to  the  Navy 
on  leave  of  absence.  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  in  case  you  haven't  seen  the  news- 
paipers  lately,  Hugh  Devore,  the  Notre  Dame 
line  coach  who  used  to  be  headman  at  Provi- 
dence College,  is  going  to  fill  in  for  McKeever 
at  South  Bend  until  Leahy  returns. 

The  new  Cornell  coach  was  born  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  played  high-school  foot- 
ball at  St.  Edward's  University.  Prep  for  Jack 
Meagher^  an  ex-Notre  Darner  who  afterward 
coached  at  Rice  and  Auburn.  Meagher  en- 
couraged McKeever*s  ambition  to  play  imder 
Knute  Rockne,  but  Ed  was  only  a  freshman 
when  the  great  coach  was  killed  in  an  air- 
plane crash  in  Kansas.  He  lost  his  enthusiasm 
then  and  began  to  get  homesick.  So  he  left 
South  Bend  and  rode  the  rods  back  to  T^xas. 

He  first  tried  to  enroll  at  Rice,  but  Meagher, 
his  old  coach,  had  to  turn  him  down  because 
the  T/O  for  football  scholarships  had  no  va- 
cancies that  year.  Marchie  Schwartz,  star  of 
Rockne's  last  team,  had  given  him  a  letter  of 
recommendatjpn  to  Pete  Cawthon,  the  Texas 
Tech  coach,  so  that  was  his  next  stop.  Caw- 
thon wasn't  sure  he  wanted  McKeever,  but  he 
let  him  sleep  in  an  empty  janitor's  office  on 
the  campus. 

Texas  Tech  then  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing "the  best  pro  club  in  the  Southwest,"  but 
if  it  was  McKeever  wasn't  one  of  its  highest 
salaried  men.  He  worked  his  way  through 
school.  Ed  and  a  chum  used  to  catch  snakes, 
skin  them  and  make  snakeskin  belts  which 
they  sold  to  the  freshmen.  Summers  he 
worked  on  the  range  as  a  cowhand. 


SPORTS 

J^Cpl.  TOM  SHEHAN 


In  his  first  play  the  day  he  made  his  varsity 
debut  as  a  sophomore  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  Baylor  game,  Ed  caught  a  flat  pass  and 
raced  35  yards  for  a  touchdown.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  played  right  halfback  and 
called  the  signals  while  Texas  Tech  was  win- 
ning 30  of  2&  games.  After  graduation  Caw- 
thon hked  him  to  coach  the  backs,  and  be- 
tween seasons  he  worked  for  the  gas  company 
in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  where  Tech  is  located. 

Frank  Leahy,  then  one  of  Jim  Crowley's 
assistants  at  Fordham,  met  McKeever  when 
he  went  to  Lubbock  to  lecture  at  a  summer 
school  for  high-school  coaches.  "If  I  ever  get 
a  job  as  head  coach/'  Leahy  told  Ed,  *Tm  go- 
ing to  make,  you  my  right-hand  man."  Not 
long  afterwaid  Frank  kept  his  promise.  He 
was  hired  by  Boston  College  and  brought  Mc- 
Keever along  to  handle  his  backfield  men. 

McKeever  modestly  attributes  most  of  his 
success  to  his  association  with  Leahy.  "My 
first  big  break  came  when  I  went  to  Boston 
College  with  Frank,"  he  says.  "I've  been  rid- 
ing on  the  Leahy  band  wagon  ever  since." 
While  Leahy  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 


Navy,  Notre  Dame  wor^ 


)f  10  games  last 


Lt.  B«rnie  Jeff«rson,  the  Northwestern  Negro 
halfback  who  won  Big  Ten  honors  in  1938, 
is  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  awaiting  reassignment 
after  43  combat  missions  in  Mustang  fighters 
and  65  short-range  sorties  in  P-39s  and  P-47s 
in  the  Mediterranean  area.  He  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  DFC  and  the  Air  Medal  with  six  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters.  Jefferson  got  the  DFC  for  a  bit 
of  bold  flying  while  on  a  strafing  mission  just 
before  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  The 
target  was  two  radar  towers  in  Toulon  and  180 
ack-ack  guns.  Bernie  and  14  other  pilots  flew 
the  mission  and  Jefferson  hit  the  towers,  pulling 
up  and  over  a  400-foot  cliff  and  then  diving 
down  to  knock  out  the  station.  ...  It.  Ray 
Ftah«rty,  ex-Washington  Redskins  coach,  is  now 
stationed  in  ^^^a^^^  .  .  .  Charlie  Berry,  the  um- 
pire, is  telling  Ills  friends  about  the  ribbing  he 
'  received  from  Pvt.  Hcmk  Soar,  ex-New  York 
Giants  back,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Grenland. 
Soar  suggested  a  fishing  trip,  and  when  they 
reached  the  place  he  cypteined  that  the  flrst 
job  was  to  chop  a  hole  ill  the  ice.  Beny  started 
to  work  and  hacked  out  enough  ice  to  supply 


fall.  Ed  did  an  outstanding  job  hi'holdmg  the 

team  together  after  it  had  been  whipped  32- 
13  by  Navy  and  59-0  by  Army.  "It's  up  to  you 
and  the  other  fellows  not  to  let  the  young- 
sters' spirits  go  down,"  he  told  Capt.  Pat  Fil- 
ley  after  the  Army  game.  "Start  in  on  them 
tonight  and  don't  st^.'*  Notre  Dame  came 
ba^  to  heat  Georgia  Tech,  a  team  which  had 
defeated  Navy  earlier  in  the  year,  and  Great 
Lakes. 

McKeever's  favorite  story  on  the  banquet 
circuit  this  winter  concerned  his  effort  to  fire 
up  the  team  before  the  Army  game  with  his 
own  version  of  Rbckne's  famous  Win-This- 
One-for-George  Gipp  speech.  Ed  told  the  boys 
that  hl«  bedridden  father  listened  faithfUUy 
to  the  Notre  Dame  games  on  the  radio  and 
that  nothing  would  hasten  his  recovery  faster 
than  a  victory  over  Army. 

The  Notre  Dame  boys  went  on  the  field  all 
fired  up,  but  the  Cadets  were  too  strong  for 
them,  to  put  it  mildly.  During  time  out  in  the 
last  quarter  one  of  the  exhausted  Notre  Dame 
players  looked  hopelessly  up  at  the  score- 
board. "Fifty-nine  to  nothing,"  he  sighed. 
"McKeever's  old  man  must  be  dead  by  now." 


a  fish  market.  Then  Hank  told  him  the  ice  was 
seven  feet  thick,  and  it  was  time  to  hurry  back  to 
camp  anyway. 

Killed:  Maj.  William  (Memphis  Bill)  Mallory, 
captain  of  the  great  Yale  team  of  1923,  in  a 
plane  crash  in  Italy;  Lt.  Comdr.  Mack  Tharp«, 
former  line  coach  at  Georgia  Tech,  in  action  in 
the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Rejected:  Fritzie  Ostermuelier, 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  pitcher.  .  .  .  Inducted:  Gordon 
Maitzberger,  31 -year-old  ace  relief  pitcher  for 
the  Chicago  White  Sox.  .  .  .  Transferred:  Lt.  Billy 
Brown,  national  hop-skip-and-jump  champion, 
to  sea  duty  from  the  Bainbridge  (Md.)  USNTC; 
Lt.  William  S.  (Billy)  Soom,  former  middleweight 
boxing  champion,  from  the  Solomons  (Md.) 
USNATC  to  the  Armed  Guard  Center,  Brook- 
lyn. .  .  .  Promoted:  Maj.  Mike  Mikulak,  former 
Chicago  Cardinals  back,  to  lieutenant  colonel  in 
Italy;  Lt.  Birdi*  Tebb«tt«,  former  Detroit  Tigers 
catcher,  to  captain  at  Waco  (Tex.)  Army  Air 

Field  Cited:  Lt.  William  (Bullet  Bill)  Osmanski, 

ex-Chicago  Bears  fullback  now  a  Navy  dental 
officer  of  a  Marine  unit  in  the  Pacific,  for  rescu- 
ing a  Navy  doctor  from  quicksand. . . .  Dis- 
charged: Stan  Koslowski,  who  returned  to  Holy 
Cross  after  having  played  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Navy  Pre-Flight  team  last  fall;  Tony  Musto, 
former  Chicago  heavyweight,  from  the  Navy. 


"HAVE  WE  ANY  PLACE  FOR  A  GUY  WITH  FOUR  YEARS  AT  YALE  AND 
TWO  IN  THE  HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOir'         -S^t.  Dovgio*  tont*t^ 


"I  HEAR  THE  OLD  MAN  THREW  THE  BOOK  AT  YOU." 

— Sgt.  Arnold  Tburm 


PLAY  IT  l)()IJ»Lli 


1.  Send  Me  YANK 

YANK  will  follow  you  wherever 
you  go  with  strictly  Gl  news  and 
views  from  around  the  globe. 


2.  Send  YANK  Home 

Mail  yourself  a  copy  at  home. 
Have  the  home  folks  save  it  for 
you  till  the  shooting's  over. 


SEND  YANK  BY  MAIL  TO: 

SEND  YANK  BY  MAIL  TO: 

Name  and  raypk 

YOUHnamc  mnd  rank 

Military  oddrMi 

Cars  of  por»nl>,  wife,  etc. 

I  City  oddreii  n«*dt  ten*  number 

I  CHFCfC:  New  □  or  Renewal  □ 
PLEASE  INDICATE. 


Home -town  ttreet  oddrMS 


City  c 


ONE  YEAR  (52  ISSUES)  □  $2.00 
6  MONTHS  (26  ISSUES)  □  $1.00 


Oowb/*  abovt  amounts  for  two  %ub»triptiont.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  and  mail  to: 

I  YANK,  The  Army  Weekly,  205  E.  42d  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ONLY  FOR  MEMtUS  Of  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OR 
DISCHARGED  VETERANS  OF  THIS  WAR 


YA  N  K 


THE  ARMY 


"SERGEANT,  THIS  IS  WILFRED  APOUO,  WHO  WIU  PLAY  THE  ROLE  Of  . 

YOU  IN  'CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL.'  "  -Cpl.  An  Ga«M 


Original  from 
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